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AGAINST RECIPROCITY-CANE-SUGAR INTERESTS. 



Committee on Ways and Means, 

Thursday, January 23, 1902. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., pursuant to adjournment, 
Hon. S. E. Payne in the chair. 

The Chairman. This morniug the producers of cane sugar appear. 
After they have concluded we will divide the rest of the day between 
the people interested in beet sugar and a gentleman who is here from 
Hawaii, or at least repi*esents Hawaii. 

STATEMENT OF COL JAKES D. HILL, 

President of the Poydras Planting and Manufacturing Company, of Neic 

Orleans f La, 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am the president of the 
Poydras Planting and Manufacturing Company, a company produ- 
cing sugar in the parish of St. Bernard, La. 

Although I feel overwhelmed by the importance of the issues that 
are pending before this committee, I nevertheless appear before you 
with pleasure, having been before you on two or tliree former occa- 
sions, because I know that everyone present is an expert in these 
matt.ers that are now submitted for your deliberation and determina- 
tion; and while I recognize the fact that this committee is composed 
of members from the two great parties that divide this Union, I have 
no hesitation in appealing to the entire committee, as the questions I 
shall discuss address themselves with equal force to either party, 
involving, as they do, national home rights as against an alien, and 
ethics in politics and legislation, which alike blot out party lines. 

The first proposition is that there exists really no reason for the cry 
that comes from Cuba. That proposition involves the question of our 
home industrial rights. 

The other proposition is that if it l)e true that there be no ground 
for this appeal from Cuba to the United States, then it will be our 
duty to uncover the hypocrite who is masking behind this people and 
causing Cuba to voice his cry, and to fasten upon him the crime which 
he seeks to perpetrate upon the industries of the United States, and 
has the effronterj^ to ask you to aid him in perpetrating. He alone 
has the evil will and desire, but, thank Heaven, you alone have the 
power. 

Now, so far as the first proposition is concerned, you gentlemen 
have had it stated to you, and it is spread broadcast in the press, that 
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Cuba stands to-day a desolated country; that having been devastated 
entirely by war, having had its fortunes overturned, its factories 
destroyed, its people demoralized, they are in no condition now to 
rebuild their country, and therefore it is that they must appeal to the 
United States. The situation in Cuba on which they make this piti- 
able cry would seem to condemn the soil of Cuba itself, a soil so rich 
that the island has been designated as " the Gem of the Seas," a country 
where, by cultivation at a minimum of expense, the people who were the 
owners of the property in the island became colossal financial mag- 
nates, were made grandees of Spain, based upon their fortunes, and 
were able, as we all know, to brilliantly display their wealth in almost 
every court of Europe. 

The fact remains that the fertility of Cuba is just precisely the same 
to-day as it was before the war. If it be true, therefore, that that fer- 
tility remains, the situation of Cuba can not be such as is claimed, 
and is made the basis of the cry from Cuba to the United States. 

Just for an instant consider, with all the advantages of soil and 
climate, with the ease with which sugar cane itself can be planted in 
the island of Cuba, where it is only necessary to make a hole in the 
ground with a stick as you pass along, and where you insert in that 
two or three joints of cane and simply allow it to grow, it soon becomes 
that broad, green expanse which makes of every field a waving sea. 
It requires scarcely any cultivation; the work of man consists simply 
of putting the cane in the ground; the rest is done by the sunshine 
and the air of Providence. 

As has been testified to by those who have represented the Cuba 
side before this committee, even on the oldest lands there is no need 
of replanting that cane in any case under four or five years, and if you 
have planted in virgin soil, it does not need replanting under fifteen 
to twenty years. 

Now, it can not possibly be that Cuba has made no money within the 
past two years. Let it be admitted that they make a claim upon us 
because they are in a poor condition to-day. lliat condition is from 
the fact that they are unable to sell their sugars at what they say is 
more than cost price. But in the year previous to that, and in the 
year, again, previous to that, the statistics show that sugar has been 
sold at a rate averaging 2.62 cents per pound in Cuba. . . 

Take even the exaggerated statement of those who have testified on ^ 
the Cuban side that the cost of producing sugar was 2.06 cents, which, 
as will be hereafter seen, is far too much, yet admitting that cost, they 
have made 0.56 of a cent on a pound, or 56 cents per hundredweight, 
according to statistics, on their own claim, as a profit on the two crops 
previous to the one they now have in hand and are marketing. That 
means a profit of $12,000,000 on those crops, certainly suf&cient to 
continue that agricultural interest in the island of Cuba. Arid if it 
be a fact that in the two years previous to this thej' have marketed 
over 950,000 tons of sugar, made at nearer li cents per pound than 
2.06 cents per pound, they have made a net profit of over $28,000,000, 
which the alleged losses of this year will not half absorb. 

Can they with decency ask you to discharge and obliterate our home 
industry, urging as the sole plea your obligation to further benefit 
those upon whom you have heretofore showered every blessing, and 
press for your aid to flood our markets with 850,000 tons, this year's 
crop, free of all duties, imports, and exactions? 

If it be true that the soil of the island is able to rebuild Cuba in 
this way, is there ground for appealing to the United States? 
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The first proposition seeras answered, without further consideration, 
that the Cubans have no ground for their appeal to the United States 
to remove or diminish the duties on sugar. 

Have they not, besides sugar, other crops that can be cultivated in 
Cuba? Can not coffee, which has always brought a good price, and 
which would give them a profit, be cultivated? It is not known that 
their soil and climate at minimum cost produces almost every fruit 
that is exported to this country from Central and South America? 
Are they not capable of producing almost every vegetable that is con- 
sumed in this country? Are they not, by reason of their latitude, 
able to grow and send those products, after paying the duties thereop, 
to this country at as little cost as they can be produced for in our own 
country? And rubber should be one of their staple crops. 

Will they not, therefore, be able to find a market always in this 
country where they will receive hard cash for everything they have 
to sell? Is it not known as a fact that when the tariff was levied on 
all the articles to which I have referred it was not levied for the 
purpose of prohibition, but permitted always an entrance to this 
country of these articles? The duty was only such as would enable 
the home people, who produce and sell those articles here, to make a 
proper living. Now, if Cuba stands to-day teeming with the products 
of her soil, is she not able to march unaided, and to march forward 
to a most glorious career? Is there any reason why we should be 
called ui)on to cripjple the strength of our arm, so as to enable her to 
march more rapidly than reasonable natural evolution requires? If 
it be true, as I think it is, that Cuba has no economic reason to make 
this cry, let us see what her claim is on any other than the economic 
ground. 

I was met almost ori the threshold when entering this Capitol on 
the first day of my arrival, by a distinguished friend, who knew all 
about Cuba, and who immediately informed me that there were a 
thousand reasons why Cuba should make this appeal which were out- 
side of this question of economics. 

What has Cuba done to create these other claims? She has per- 
mitted us to come into her country and to drive out her oppressor. 
My friend claimed that we thus came under a moral obligation, after 
we had set Cuba free, to maintain her before the nations of the world. 
Without prosperity she was without standing. Were we not bound, 
after we had made of her a State and nation, to see that she was 
immediately crowned with all the success and glory that ennoble a 
State and a nation? And if we could do it, no matter at what sacri- 
fice to ourselves, were we not bound so to do? And, more particu- 
larly, was not that the case, when we were not content to let Cuba 
stand by herself, but insisted, before we permitted her to adopt her 
constitution, that there should be embodied into it what are known 
as the Piatt amendments? Some such was his argument. 

Now, sir, what did the Piatt amendments do? They put Cuba in 
that position where she requires less and less support from the United 
States. They have unquestionably provided that she shall not be 
molested by the nations beyond the seas. The amendments have 
made it incumbent upon us of the United States to see that there is 
no need for her to establish either an army or a navy. If she gets 
into any trouble whatsoever we of the United States, with our forces, 
are obliged to see that she be protected from any oppressor who would 
molest her or make her afraid. 

Now, what else is suggested by the Piatt amendment as you read 
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the second paragraph which ref era to the public debt? Another fact 
which makes Cuba have still less warrant to appeal to the United 
States. In freeing her we have enabled that State to embark among 
the nations of the earth free from every single cent of public debt. 
Those of us who have read the history of nations, those of us who 
have known how these burdens have fallen on the agricultural peo- 
ple, know that any nation that has been put into statehood free from 
public debt and with no reason to encumber herself with it in the 
future has been placed in a position the most favorable, desirable, and 
magnificent in which any State could be started upon its career. 

If it be true, therefore, that the Piatt amendments, instead of ham- 
pering Cuba, strengthen her, and enable her to advance more rapidly 
because free of encumbrances which burden other nations, it negatives 
entirely our being under any obligation to see that she is further 
fostered and kept up at the expense of the United States. 

If she has no valid claim, therefore, to make this call upon us, why 
is it that our ears are filled with cries coming from Cuba? 

It seems to me that the veil is so thin, that even without attempting 
to withdraw it, the face behind can easily be seen. 

You have had testimony here before this committee in which the 
denial has been made point blank that Havemeyer and the sugar trust 
have any interest in this question. It is said that they are not inter- 
ested in the question as to whether, by reciprocity or other means, 
the tariff on sugars coming from Cuba is reduced. 

I desire to state two propositions to this committee which, in my 
opinion, compel the logical conclusion that the sugar trust is and 
must be behind the attempt now made to reduce these tariffs. 

In the first place, it is admitted that a tariff is never imposed on any. 
article to be imported into a country except for the purpose of build- 
ing up the price of the article this side of the protection wall, so that 
those engaged in the business of producing the article within the pro- 
tected territory shall be able to make money out of it, and in that way 
have the industry itself fully and finally developed, so that it may 
stand by it-self ; and the converse of that proposition necessarily must 
be true. 

I would like to call this to the attention of those gentlemen who 
have been asking the question time and time again in yesterday's 
hearing, "Will it be possible to have any part of this tariff reduced 
without producing an injury to the value of the crop inside the United 
States?" 

If you reduce the tariff at all, the converse of the proposition obtains, 
and any reduction of the tariff must and will necessarily reduce the 
price. If the purpose of the tariff, and the effect, is to increase the 
price of any article upon which the tariff is placed, then it must be 
true that by taking the tariff off, that article, not protected to that 
€xtent, will ultimately be sold in this country for a less price than it 
fiold for with the protection. 

Mr. Richardson. It reduces the price to whom? 

Mr. HiLii. It reduces the price to the persons who buy it — ^we are 
speaking of raw sugar — and those i)ersons can be no persons except 
the sugar-refining companies. 

Mr. Richardson. I wanted to know whom you said it reduced the 
price to. 

Mr. Hill. There is no proposition, as I understand it, to reduce the 
tariff on refined sugars. The only proposition before this committee, 
as exploited by the newspapers, is to reduce the tariff on raw sugars. 
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The Chairman. The committee is not confined to any particular 
proposition that has been made. Thej'^ can take any position they 
please. 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. I understand, then, that this is not a discussion 
of any particular bill. 

The Chairman. The committee is not confined to any recommenda- 
tion of any particular kind. 

Mr. Hill. Well, then, the proposition is, that every single reduc- 
tion of the tariff tends to decrease the price to the buyer, and there- 
fore the answer to the gentleman from TenncKsee will, of course, be 
that it does not make any difference, under normal conditions, whether 
it is refined sugar or raw sugar. I make the statement distinctly that 
if the tariff be reduced it gives an opportunity' for the reduction of the 
price immediately, and it must so result in time in having the price of 
that article, no longer protected, reduced, to whomever may be* the 
purchaser and whatever may be the character of the sugar that is 
brought in. 

But the proposition, to which I was then devoting myself, was the 
proposition by Mr. Havemeyer, I'epresenting the refiners, and which 
has been so generally discussed throughout the United States, that 
almost everybody considers that, the question confronting us, viz, 
whether raw sugar shall have the tariff reduced on it or not. If the 
proposition be correct, that by taking the tariff off of every character 
of sugar the price becomes lower in time, if not immediately, it is plain 
that the result of the Havemeyer proposition will be to diminish the 
price of raw sugar delivered in the city of New York. 

Any business man who has any product he desires to purchase strives 
always to purchase that prodlict at the lowest possible price. There- 
fore if the course pursued be to simply reduce duties on raw sugar 
from Cuba the result would be that the refiners, seeking to obtain 
their sugar at the lowest possible price, would be able to force that 
price down, for this country is the only consumer to any extent of 
Cuban sugar. It is that now, it has been that in the past, and I 
believe that the statistics show that never in the palmy days of Cuba 
has the export to any other country exceeded 40,000 tons, and in the 
last 3^ear or so it has no treached 10,000 tons. Therefore, out of the 
650,000 tons made a year ago all, with probably the exception of 10,000 
tons, found its market in the United States. It was bought up by the 
refining interests of this country. 

Now, if the refiners desire — and, as I stated a moment ago, every- 
body seeks to buy at the lowest price, they, too, will necessarily try 
so to do — they can beat down the price of Cuban sugar and they would 
then have the means of buying it cheaper, playing one planter against 
another, while showing to each that he should be able to sell at the 
lower price on account of the reduction in the tariff. But not only that. 
If it be true, as I think it is, from statements made in this record, that 
Americans, many of them stockholders in refining companies, have 
bought estates in Cuba, it is a plain proposition that if those people 
make their own sugar in Cuba, and bring their Cuban sugar from their 
own Cuban estates, and put it on the New York market on the stock- 
brokers' plan — a plan that has been time and again carried out In 
stock sales, as you all know; the plan of a man selling an article which 
belongs to himself, buying and selling it through his own brokers, 
and thus beating down the price — the refining companies will so 
reduce the price of sugar delivered at New York, that they will be 
able to say to the Cubans: '* You must sell at this price or you can 
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not sell at all;" and the refining company will be able to fix its own 
price on every ponnd of sugar coming from Cuba. 

Is there any doubt that the entire 850,000 tons of Cuban sugar would 
be brought into this country at a price to ruin the Louisiana market? 
Why do I infer that? Because there has never been in the past any 
humanitarian or philanthropic act on the part of the refining com- 
pany, dealing with those who had sugar to sell. We of Louisiana 
know what their position is. We have our crops harvested in the 
fall, and as soon as October rolls around, followed by November and 
December, when our crops are going to the market, the representatives 
of the sugar trust virtually tell us: 

"You have your crop, which is worth so much, according to its 
grade of saccharine, in the markets of New York. We have our refin- 
eries, it is true, here in the city of New Orleans, of large enough 
capacity to be able to take up the entire crop that is made in Louisiana, 
but we are refiners for what there is in it. We were not organized to 
benefit you who have toiled a year to make this crop. True, we shall 
sell our refined here at as high a pnce as in New York, but you can't 
get your raws there except at an expense to you, so you must sell 
them to us, and I know of no other outlet for your crop. You must 
take three-sixteenths of a cent less per pound than the price in New 
York, and then we will take your entire crop. Ain't you glad to get 
rid of it at so small a loss?" 

The Chairman. Do you actually sell for three-sixteenths of a cent 
less than the price in New York? 

Mr. Hill. We have to do it. 

The Chairman. From year to year? 

Mr. Hill. Every year; there is never an exception; and the ground 
on which it is put is that we can not move this sugar to any other 
point and find a market. " Therefore, you must sell to us," they say. 
Now, I charge that the same spirit which actuates them in dealing 
with us will actuate them in dealing with the Cubans. 

They will buy the Cuban sugar in Cuba. They will bear down the 
Cuban market to realize the profit on the tariff reduction; therefore, 
if yon take off so much as an iota of this tariff on Cuban sugar, you 
put us in that position where, having to sell at the reduced price of 
three-sixteenths of a cent less than the New York price, we will be 
further told : " Now you must come down lower, for we can get Cuban 
sugar to-day at New York prices, less costs, etc., and the reduction 
of duties, and whatever of the tariff is taken off, you must take off 
that much more." 

Mr. Dalzell. Where do you deliver that sugar that you have to 
sell for three-sixteenths of a cent less — in New Orleans or New York? 

Mr. Hill. In New Orleans; the refiners have their own refineries 
in New Orleans, sufficient to take charge of the entire Louisiana crop. 

The Chairman. They actually refine it right there? 

Mr. Hill. They refine it there; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And distribute it? 

Mr. Hill. And distribute it from New Orleans. 

The Chairman. What is the freight from New Orleans? 

Mr. Hill. I do not know what it is, but I know that they demon- 
strate that we can not get any more by shipping it to New York, and 
therefore we have to take that price. 

The Chairman. Can it be carried all the way by water? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir; we have the best means of transportation. 

Mr. Long. Are there any refineries in Louisiana that are not under 
the control of the American Sugar Trust? 
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Mr. Hill. One. 

Mr. Long. Who controls that? 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Henderson's family. Mr. Henderson himself died 
two years ago. But, so far as we are concerned, the minute we get 
our sugars exposed on the tables of the sugar exchange, if we have 
the buyer of the American Sugar Refinery bidding on our sugars the 
other man doesn't want to make a bid; and, vice versa, if the first 
man to bid for our sugar is a man who represents the Henderson refin- 
ery, then the American Sugar Company's man does not want to bid. 
And never, so far as I know, has the price we got equaled the price 
in New York, by reason of any competition between the buyers for 
the two refineries. 

Mr. Long. Do you refine any sugar at the factories, like the beet- 
sugar manufacturers do? 

Mr. Hill. They make some, but to a very small extent. I under- 
.stand that these plantation owners have tried to market their crops 
at points distant from New Orleans, and after they had arranged to 
have their goods shipped to Memphis or other parts of Tennessee or 
Kentucky they were met immediately by underquoting. Such has 
been the experience of the Messrs. Kock, who have one of these 
white sugar manufactories, and they are obliged to sell for less price 
than they should be. 

To resume. I say we can exx>ect no other action on the part of the 
American Sugar Trust except to buy at the lowest price they can. So, 
by any action of Congress reducing the tariff on raw sugars they will 
be able to still further reduce the price of sugar in Louisiana. So far 
as the animus that has actuated the sugar trust in dealing with us, 
to which I have just referred, is concerned, it has been more forcibly 
still disclosed by what has occurred in this country within the last 
eisrht months. The people whom the sugar trust is hunting with big 
guns are the ones that appeared before you yesterday. Men who are 
able to take their beets, as was described to you, and put them in at 
one end of the factory and then within a distance of 280 or 300 feet to 
turn out a fine, white, granulated sugar, such as was exhibited here 
yesterday (and that sugar is a sugar of consumption, and it can com- 
pete, and does compete, with the trust sugars made in the refineries), 
are the men whom the trust is afraid of. 

What is the result of the beet men placing sugar in the Mississippi 
and Missouri Valley? That district was deluged with carloads of 
Havemeyer's sugar and the prices put down to 3^ cents a pound — ^less 
than they pay for raw sugar in New York, without the cost of refin- 
ing and distribution. Was that a philanthropic act on the part of 
the American Sugar Refining Company? Were they actuated by a 
desire to build up the industries of the United States? Or did they 
disclose, what is a patent fact, that their purpose is to kill ever>' 
sugar industry in the United States except their own? And that also 
reinforces the Statement I made a minute ago — it is their purpose to 
destroy all competition. And if they are able so to do, it destroys 
the price of Louisiana sugar, and we stand before you this day plead- 
ing that if any cut is made in the tariff, so far as our State is concerned, 
we will be absolutely wiped off of the sugar-producing face of the 
Earth. 

How much can we make our sugar for in the State of Louisiana? 
Getting our cane delivered to the factory at $3 per ton, we can not 
make it on an average under 3.5 cents a pound expended in cash from 
the time we plant the seed until the sugar is in the barrel for sale. 
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What can they make their sugar for in Cuba? It has been stated, and 
I believe truthfully, that it can be made as low as li cents a pound. 
They can stand the tariff levied on their sugar and still be in a posi- 
tion to sell their crops so as to make a profit after paying the tariflT, 
for the cost will be about 3 cents at which they can put their sugar in 
New York. 

And does it not concern you to see that sugar industries are pre- 
served? What will be the result if Louisiana is no longer permitted 
to make its sugar? What will be the result if all these Territories 
which have been developing beet sugar in the last few years, and 
promise now to expand over an enormous area, are all wiped out? 
You are then confronted with this — and it answers my friend Mr. 
Newlands's question of yesterday, whether "an infant industry had 
not better be destroyed than one full grown" — that if you succeed in 
cutting us down now because you believe you do less harm in destroy- 
ing an industr}"^ that has not yet cost more than one hundred millions 
than you will in cutting it down when it has five hundred millions 
invested, you have lost sight of the great economic point that if these 
industries be destroyed now in the United States you have left us for 
all time in the hands of the refiuers, who will draw their supplies 
from foreign ports, and will sell their output at the highest price they 
can without any dictates of philanthropy, for I have shown you they 
respond to none, and the result will be that in a few years from now 
you will have such a colossal, gigantic monopoly in this country' con- 
trolling the sugar question that the refining interests of the United 
States will be paramount to the United States Government itself, with- 
out considering the vital fact what amount you will send to foreign 
countries for your raws. 

Why do I say this? Because if you make a simple calculation, on 
what has been stated by Willett and Gray to be the annual increase 
of consumption in the United States, you find that at 6 per cent 
increase per annum by the year 1910— and we are only eight years 
from that period now — the amount of consumption in the United 
States will amount to 4,000,000 of tons. That is nearly double what 
it is to-day. 

Now, if you carry your calculation to 1920, the result will be that 
the consumption of sugar in the United States will be 7,500,000 tons — 
more than three times the present consumption of sugar in the United 
States. 

Does it not amaze you to think of an institution that is able to 
regulate the prices of an article the consumption of which amounts 
to figures like this — both the price at which it buys the article and 
the price at which it sells? Just for an instant think of its power 
and infiuene-e when one corporation can stand up on this green 
earth and say: "We desire to have so many million tons of raw 
sugar, for which we will pay what we please — only a little more than 
what it costs you to produce the crop (because, of course, we want it 
produced, but we will only give you enough to live on while doing it), 
and then we will distribute it throughout the United States and charge 
what we please." Of course the millions and billions of money made 
by that operation will make them the king monopoly of the world. 
But there are political reasons as well that dictate why you should 
continue to make sugar within your own borders, and for the line of 
argument I refer you to the following extract: 

"We have only regard to our own internal concerns, and it maybe 
perfectly possible for us even to approve the action of foreign Gov- 
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ernments in putting a bount}^ upon their sugar, and at the same time 
to take measures to prevent their having an injurious effect upon our 
own cultivation. I observe that the argument which the representa- 
tive of France laid before the Brussels conference as justifying the 
granting of sugar bounties in France was this: He said it was all ver^' 
well for England to denounce sugar bounties. England is the mis- 
tress of the seas; she can look forward with confidence even to a state 
of isolation arising out of war; foreign ports will still be open to her 
and her ports will l>e open to importation from foreign countries. But 
in tlie case of France it is exactly the opposite. If France is isolated 
and an enemy of France has command of the seas, then the result 
might be a verj' serious national disaster. It is the dutj^ of the Gov- 
ernment of France, as a mere question of national preservation, to 
take care that France shall be independent of foreign countries in the 
matter of her provisionment. . 

"If a certain quantity of sugar is absolutely necessary for the 
inhabitants of France, then the Government of France must take care 
that that amount of sugar shall be forthcoming within an area that 
is under her own command, and if the cultivation under normal cir- 
cumstances is not sufficient to produce it, it is legitimate for the Gk)v- 
ernment, by the operation of bounties, to give sufficient encourage- 
ment to the internal cultivation of sugar. It is therefore a matter 
of internal administration. What I i)oint out with regard to this is 
that we may quite agree with them. We are not bound in any way 
to denounce the system of bounties as a matter of internal adminis- 
tration of any foreign country. We only wish to protect our own 
industry, and we claim the same right to preserve our industry in this 
country as foreign nations no doubt claim to preserve and encourage 
the sugar industry and sugar cultivation in their own territories." 

Somebody has stated that the trust will not sell at these very high 
prices, because in the past it is shown that there has been not more 
than a cent or a cent and a quarter difference between what they 
bought their raw sugar at and what they sold their refined article 
for. Now, j'ou should remember that while that is true the desire 
of the trust to sell at that 1^ cents or 1 cent, as the case may be, 
more than the raw sugar cost, has not been dictated by a desire to 
make no more than that, but it has been regulated by the price of 
sugar f. o. b. at Hamburg plus the ordinary costs, insurance, and the 
tariff. If it be true — and I believe it to be true — ^that the cost of refined 
sugar is regulated by the Hamburg price, it is apparent tx? every 
mind that the trust has nothing to regard, in the way of fixing the 
price at which it sells to the consumer, except the calculation of what 
the Hamburg sugar will be worth placed in the city of New York. 

They will fix their price to make the greatest profit, and sell at 
^either a shade less than the Hamburg price, or even, as it is to-day, 
a shade more than the Hamburg price; for even selling at more than 
the Hamburg price they still control this market absolutely, because 
if the difference be even slightly above the Hamburg price, as you 
will readily see, any competitor bringing his sugars from Hamburg 
dare not import to any extent. Just as soon as he has had the markets 
of this country filled up with his sugars the trust simply cuts the 
price, and they will cut the price to such a figure that the man who 
has brought his sugars from Hamburg will be a loser on his importa- 
tions to this country and "will never do so any more." 

A purely business concern like the American Sugar Trust will 
always buy at the cheapest rate they can. They have the means in 
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their hands, by controlling sugar plantations in Cuba, to beat the 
raw-sugar price down to the lowest notch. On the other hand, fixing 
the price of refined just so as to exclude Hamburg sugars, they will 
sell at the highest price. That answers the question as to whether 
there will be any effect in taking off the duty on refined sugar. It 
will not have any effect generally in reducing the price of refined to 
the consumer, as the Hamburg price regulates that, and they will 
always sell up to that top notch unless they may temporarily lower it 
to destroy a competitor. 

Then if you gentleman who make your beet sugar undertake to 
invade any markets of the American Sugar Trust you »re faced with u^ 
a sudden fall in prices, which has this object in view, and when that 
object has been accomplished the diminution of the price ceases abso- 
lutely. Any change of tariff on raws would give the trust greater 
profits and more means to destroy its rivals. 

I see but one deduction from these statements. The trust will be 
able to get raw sugar cheap by reason of any change of tariff toward ^ 
Cuba, and they are able to sell refined at high prices in this countrj^ 
because the price is regulated in Hamburg. They and they alone can ^ 
be the persons who are interested in getting this tariff taken Off. And 
if they be the persons who desire to have the tariff taken off, are you, 
legislating for the United States, called on to devise ways and means 
by which the treasury of the American Sugar Refining Company shall 
be the benefactor of the acts of the United States? 

Now, what sort of an industry is this that is to be destroyed by 
tariff reduction? You have had most eloquently portrayed to you, 
yesterday, exactly what is being done by the beet-sugar people in tlie 
West and North, how they are using lands which otherwise had become 
almost worthless; how, as was shown to you bj'^ Mr. Leavitt, that 
when you do plant beets you benefit every grain crop that is after- 
wards raised on those lands. You had shown to you an industrj' 
which is destined to make that whole western country, even the arid 
lauds, blossom like a rose. We of Louisiana can scarcely promise as 
much in the way of development, but we do state this in our own 
behalf, on the authority of Dr. Stubbs, of the Louisiana Experiment 
Station : 

''Small sugarhouses are fast disappearing, and enormous fact<jries, 
with every modern labor jind fuel saving apparatus, are to be found 
in every section. The output of sugar, both per acre and per ton of 
cane, has been greatly increased. New lands are being opened and 
old plantations better drained and cultivated. Thousands of acres 
of land well adapted to the growth of sugar cane are available in Lou- 
isiana, Texas, and other Southern States. Capital alone is wanted to 
develop them and build the necessary factories. Every dollar made 
in the sugar industry since the war has gone into sugarhouses and the 
improvement of lands. Over $100,000,000 have thus been invested. 
The acreage devoted to sugar cane is yearly increasing. The present 
year will doubtless witness the harv^esting of cane from over 300,000 
acres. The crop of 1900 brought about $35,000,000 and gave employ- 
ment directly and indirectly 4x) nearly half a million of people. Every 
dollar received was exchanged for labor, material, provisions, and 
clothes. This large sum is paid out iis fast as received, and a portion 
of it doubtless finds its way to every State in the Union, thus creating 
an interstate commerce of nearly $70,000,000. 

" Our machinery comes largely from Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, New York, and Illinois, for which we pay $6,000,000. To Mis- 
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sissippi and Louisiana we send, for lumber and bricks, $600,000. To 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and Indiana, for mules and horses, 
over $1,000,000. The coal and oil furnished us by Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, and West Virginia cost annually $1,500,000. Minnesota^ 
Missouri, and Kansas give us our daily bread at an annual cost of 
$3,000,000. Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, and Iowa feed our stock, but 
charge yearl}- for the same another $3,000,000. West Virginia, Ohio» 
Illinois, Missouri, and Kentucky give us our wagons, carriages, and 
agricultural implements at the modest sum of $500,000. Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska furnish us with meats, lard, etc., for 
$3,000,000. Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana butter our bread and 
give us cheese for luncheon, but require in return $500,000. Texas, 
Mississippi, and Alabama, to say nothing of the refrigerator beef from 
the West available only at our towns and cities, supplj^ us with steaks, 
roasts, and stews, and cost the modest sum of $500, ()0(). Alabama has 
a monopoly on the supply of lime for our sugar houses and for build- 
ing purposes, and accordingly draws on us annually for $5iX),000. 
The cooperage for our sugar houses descends the great "Father of 
Waters" in flatboats from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and annually 
mulcts the planters of $1,000,000. 

''It is the custom hereto sow cowpease upon one-third of our lands 
yearly, using at the rate of 2 bushels per acre, requiring nearly a 
quarter of a million of bushels annually, for which we send to 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Tennessee, and pay from $1 to $2 per 
bushel. Both our plant and stubble canes are fertilized regularly'-; 
therefore we send to Florida, South Carolina, Tennessee, Illinois, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Louisiana for phosphat'CS, cotton-seed meal, 
and tankage, and credit them by cash paid $1,000,(X)0. 

"Our boots and shoes are made in Boston, St. Louis, New York, 
Philadelphia, etc., and our foot wear costs us $2,500,000 per year. We 
are clothed by New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and 
as we wear good clothes we pay over $5,000,000 for them. If any 
money be left, we spend it in notions, fruits, and sundries, which are 
gathered from Maine to California. 

"The above is not a mere guess, but is a calculation based, after 
careful investigation, upon facts which abundantly justify every 
enumeration made. With tliis vast distribution of the money coming 
from the sugar industry of Louisiana, is there a citizen of any section 
of this Union that doeis^ not enjoy some benetit from it directly or 
indirectly?" 

It is said that sugar cane can be grown along the southern strip of 
Mississippi, Georgia, and Alabama, and in Florida; that the industry, 
therefore, can spread all over that country. We know that the beet 
industr}' is developing the entii-e Northwests Can it be possible that 
you, as representatives of the American people, can for an instant 
think of sacrificing your home people on behalf of any foreign state? 

I said awhile ago that at the present rate of increased consumption 
there would be 7,500,000 tons of sugar required here by 1920. If this 
be so, does it not behoove this people to look forward to that time and 
strike such a course as will preserve to the people of this country a 
low-priced article which has become an absolute necessity, and is no 
longer a luxury? If you require 7,500,000 tons of sugar by 1920 for 
your own consumption, can there be any possibility that there will 
ever arise a time when there will be any need for striking down these 
two industries in the United States? Where will you get your sugar? 
Granted that Cuba may ultimately get 3,000,000 tons; grant that the 
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Philippines may develop so that they will bring a million of tons inta 
this country. If your consumption amounts to 7,500,000 tons you will 
find that you need not only all the sugar coming from those countries^ 
but that you have need for every acre of land that can be developed 
in the Northwest for raising beets, and every acre that can be devel- 
oped along the Gulf coast for raising cane. 

And now what ai'e we asked to do this for? Is it for anj'body that 
has already been incoi*porated into this Government? No. These 
people who ask for this are so far aliens, and long may they be! May 
the cry of " Cuba Libre " long inspire them to uphold a separate nation- 
ality. Have we not done enough for these people up to the present 
time? Have we not spent millions of dollars? Have we not sacrificed 
the lives, through disease or by the bullet, of thousands of our peo- 
ple? Has that tied us down to Cuba in such a way thajt we must sup- 
port her forever? Recall that parable which teaches us who is our 
neighbor. After the priest and the Levite had passed by and liad 
only looked on the man who had fallen among thieves, who had been 
stripped and wounded and left half dead, a certain Samaritan came 
that waj' and had compassion on him, bound up his wounds, pouring 
in oil and wine, and set him on his beast and brought him to an inn. 
He cared for him and paid for him, but only till he might fend for 
himself. 

Is there anything said, or implied, that the good neighbor, the 
Samaritan, should make such sacrifices as to impoverish either his 
wife or his children? That is not involved in the question of being a 
man's neighbor. The island of Cuba is our neighbor, true, so far as 
the geographical question is concerned. And we have been her neigh- 
bor to the full, repeating every act of the Good Samaritan, as has never 
been done by any nation on the earth to another since the world was. 
And, flippantly, our once battei'ed but now restored Cuban, rejoicing 
in the natural riches of his possessions, says to us: '*If you are not 
able to make sugar as cheap as we can in Cuba and if it is going to 
hurt you to help us any more, leave your worn lands and drooping 
industries and come over to our island and join us. Make yourselves 
aliens instead of remaining American citizens as you are to-day, for 
the idea that, as against Cuba, a home-protecting, American policy has 
survived the Spanish war is antediluvian and out of date." 

We are said to be under another obligation to the island of Cuba 
because we took away from them the right they had to enter Spanish 
ports free of duty; that while we did relieve them of the oppression 
of Spain, yet we also took away trade and advantages they had. So 
far as sugar is concerned, I have shown you that they have never 
exported more than 40,000 tons of sugar in any year to Spain or any 
other country. That exportation recently has been reduced to 8,000 
tons. There is scarcely any other commodity going out of Cuba that 
now seeks, or ever did seek, Spain as its principal market. 

We are under no obligation, therefore, under this count, to try and 
procure our home market for them free, because they have our ports, 
asking them to come in now with their products, as they have had 
them for the last fifty years, with no greater restrictions of entry than 
in the past, and with many less exactions for exit from their own 
ports — for instance, the export tax on the sugars taken out of Cuba. 
Is that no advantage to them? They are not only able to make their 
sugar cheaper than anywhere else, except in the adjacent islands, and 
they have a market here, just as they have always had. They find a 
demand for their sugar at prices now prevailing, 3.69 cents a hundred 
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for their crop, and if they are able to make it at less than 2 cents and 
pay the 1.68 cents tariflP tax they are still in no worse condition than 
citizens of Louisiana, who are simply swapping dollars at the present 
prices prevailing there. We have made a good crop this year (some 
was destroyed by the freeze in December) and we have had that crop 
marketed under conditions for which we are in no sense responsible, 
which prohibits our getting more than about 3^ to 3^ cents a pound. 

It is neither the fault of (/uba nor the fault of the United States; but 
for years and yeara past, for one hundred years, from the days of the 
first Napoleon, by a system carried out in the European countries 
they have stimulated the sugar industry so that this year they have 
produced alone in Crermany 2,200,000 tons of sugar. That is more 
than their own consumption. Why do they produce it? For the 
economic reasons which were expressed to you yesterday by Mr. 
Leavitt. They know the advantage of having the beet root cultivated 
in those countries; they know how it benefits the other crops that are 
planted in rotation, and they have encouraged it by an export l)ounty 
of 27 cents a hundred for years past on sugars coming from Germany, 
and they supplement that by what is called the Kartel system, where, 
by arrangements, they are able to create a fund to distribute a profit 
to the manufacturers of raw sugar. 

They have in that way developed the production of sugar; and 
those men, who knew they could not lose under any circumstances, 
have planted their beets and have sold them at a fixed price; have 
made money; and even this year, when the price of sugar is so low, 
the German who has made his beet sugar has lost nothing. This has 
been done as a governmental policy, looking to the ultimate control 
of the sugar markets of the world. 

The consumption of sugar the world over is going on increasing day 
by day, and while they may not to-day be able to make a profit on all 
the sugar they produce, yet, considering the economic result of rota- 
tion in crops, and the benefit to other crops bj^ planting beets, they 
are willing to make the sacrifice of paying 27 cents a hundred on the 
sugars exported, for they are still doing a good business for the entire 
German nation. A policy pursued by them with the thorough knowl- 
edge of what the world's demands for sugar are, and though they do 
produce more than can be consumed in their own country, they can 
afford to give this bounty and send the sugar out to undersell the 
other markets, and trust in time to destroy beet growing and sugar 
making in this and other rival countries. 

It is a matter of absolute amazement to me, who i)erhaps have had 
my attention drawn more particularly to the subject by reason of my 
personal interest in the question — but it is a matter of amazement to 
me how those who represent the American people here or in any capac- 
ity in the Government of the United States can fail to see that if the 
Government of Grermany can afford to have this industry developed, 
as it has been developed there, at the cost of its treasury and the cost 
of great price paid by its home consumers, looking simply for the 
advantages which beet growing and sugar producing are to a country, 
that our people, by reason of any cry coming from a million and a half 
people on the island of Cuba, could, for one instant, think of taking 
any course which would threaten even an iota of the prosperity of the 
State of Louisiana, of an equal population, or of the prosperity of the 
great Western States which are developing the beet culture. 

There can be no industry started in the United States equal in 
mportance to the sugar industries of this country. What have you 
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paid in the past for the sugar brought in? One hundred million 
dollars per annum. Is that nothing, to be left at home? What are 
you going to be forced to pay in the near future, if the demand for 
home consumption reaches 4,000,000 or 7,000,000 tons per year. You 
can scarcely make the calculation of the money that must go out of 
this country. And yet the insidious attempt now, asking for any 
reduction on the sugar tariff, will start as a crevice, will be ultimately 
able to break down the entire barrier and inundate and destroy every 
one of those industries in the South and West, and leave you at the 
mercy of foreigners for the cost of sugar all the days of your national 
life. 

Now, this Kartel which they have, if we make the calculation 
aright, is absolutely adding to the bounties given by the German 
Government at least 40 cents a hundred. See what an advantage 
that gives them. See how the Government and the people alike join 
in the attack on the sugar interests of the balance of the world. 
Doubtless they look with complacency on the suggestions of the 
Cubans to you, and would rejoice at such a course as would efface 
the cane and beet sugar competition of this country, knowing that in 
due time you would be added to the tribute-paying countries of the 
world, which they hope at last to force to get sugar from them. 

You gentlemen well recollect that the worst blot on the reign of 
Louis XIV, King of France, was an incident in his effort to prevent 
the accession of William to the throne of Great Britain, to defeat that 
revolution whose accomplishment preserved the liberties of old Eng- 
land and the liberties and freedom we enjoy in this country to-day. 
The effort providentially struck at a point which was not vital, so that 
it left the entire Batavian front of Holland free. 

'^Had hostilities been commenced on the Batavian frontier, William 
and his army would probably have been detained on the Continent, 
and James might have continued to govern England. A French army 
under the command of Marshal Duras had invaded the Palatinate and 
some of the neighboring principalities. But this expedition could not 
perceptibly affect the event of the tremendous struggle which was 
approaching. France would soon be attacked on every side. It 
would be impossible for Duras long to retain possession of the prov- 
inces which he had surprised and overrun. An atrocious thought 
arose. If the cities of the Palatinate could not be retained they might 
be destroyed. If the soil of the Palatinate was not to furnish supplies 
to the French it might be so wasted that it would at least furnish no 
supplies to the Germans. Louis, in an evil hour tor his fame, assented. 
Duras received orders to turn one of the fairest regions of Europe into 
a wilderness. 

'' The French commander announced to near half a million of human 
beings that he granted them three days of grace, and that within that 
time they must shift for themselves. Soon the roads and fields, which 
then lay deep in snow, were blackened by innumerable multitudes of 
men, women, and children flying from their homes. Many died of 
cold and hunger; but enough survived to fill the streets of all the 
cities of Europe with lean and squalid beggars, who had once been 
thriving farmers and shopkeepers. Meanwhile the work of destruc- 
tion began. Flames went up from every market place, every hamlet, 
every parish church, every country seat within the devoted provinces. 
The fields where the corn had been sown were plowed up. The 
orchards were hewn down. No promise of a harvest was left on the 
fertile plains. Not a vine, not an almond tree was to be seen on the 
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slopes of the sunny hills. No respect was shown to palaces, to tem- 
ples, to monasteries, to infirmaries, to beautiful works of art, to monu- 
ments of the illustrious dead. The far-famed castle of the Elector 
Palatine was turned into a heap of ruins. The adjoining hospital was 
sacked. The provisions, the medicines, the pallets on which the sick 
lay, were destroyed. The very stones of which Manheim had been 
built were flung into the Rhine. The magnificent Cathedral of Spires 
perished, and with it the marble sepulchers of eight Caesars. The 
coffins were broken open. The ashes were scattered to the winds." 

No excuse has ever been made for this great wrong perpetrated 
against a whole people, save the . i)oor palliation that it was wrought 
within an enemy's countr3\ But if you gentlemen here to-day deliberat- 
ing upon this question take such action as will cause the destruction 
of the beet-sugar growers in the Northwest and cause the destruc- 
tion of the cane growers in the South and cause the destruction of the 
vegetable interests along the Atlantic border and which will bring 
about the ruin of all the fruit interests in this country, the results 
will be but little short of the devastation of the Palatinat-e and wrought 
upon your own people. God forbid that any such blot should ever rest 
upon any ruling power within the United States! God forbid that it 
should be upon the Fifty-seventh Congress! 

The Chairman. What does it cost j'ou to produce sugar in Loui- 
siana? 
%r Mr. Hill. About 3.5 cents a pound 8<3cual outla3^ 

The Chairman. That is 96° sugar? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. That is also about the price at which the sugar is 
sold. 

The Chairman. I asked what it cost to produce it. 

Mr. Hill. The same thing. As I said, we are swapping dollars for 
this year's crop in Louisiana, losing interest and a year's labor. 

Mr. McClellan. The beet-root sugar people told us yesterday that 
if they had protection ten years they would be able to stand alone 
and stand free trade. How is it with the Louisiana cane-sugar 
producers? 

Mr. Hill. In my experience in Louisiana I have sold sugar from 10 
cents down to the present prices, which is probably about the lowest 
price sugar has ever reached, except in 1892 — I think it then dropped 
down to Hi cents. That has been done, Mr. McClellan, by reason of 
the fact that almost every dollar that we have made in cultivating 
sugar in Louisiana has been reinvested for the purpose of benefitting 
the sugar-house plants, putting them in a condition where they would 
be able to manufacture at cheaper cost; and we have also striven to 
get all the mechanical devices, sir, we could, so as to aid us in our 
cultivation, and we have been using fertilizers heavily. The result 
has been that every dollar of profit has been reinvested for the better- 
ment and amelioration of the sugar industry. The cost of making 
sugar in the older days when we sold at those high prices, from 6 
cents up to 9 or 10 e^nts, was but little under the price we obtained 
for the sugar, and if we had not been injured by what I have been 
trying to explain — the course of Germany, whose purpose is and has 
been to break down these industries — and had gotten this year even 
4 cents we would have made a profit. 

Mr. McClellan. In other words, you had to have protection of 
some kind? 

Mr, Hill. We absolutely have to have it. It should be granted 
liberally to save us from getting into the hands of the Germans or any 
i»ther nation. We must keep that industry up in the United States. 
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Mr. McClellan. You say the price of refined sugar ia made in 
Hamburg? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClellan. It includes also, I take it, the price of French 
sugar? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. The Hamburg price is really the price the 
sugar sells at, under their regulation, in the London market. 

Mr. Robertson. You said a while ago that the largest buyer we had, 
I think, was the trust? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Robertson. And that they give us three-sixteenths of a cent 
less than what? 

Mr. Hill. That they reduce the price which they had to pay for 
sugar in New York by three-sixteenths of a cent, and give us that 
price for our product in Louisiana. 

Mr. Robertson. You say that if Cuban sugar were to come into 
this country free that they would control the market of raw sugar, 
and hence we could get no profit in the future? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Robertson. It is there at that point you state that free Cuban 
sugar will annihilate the industry in Louisiana? 

Mr. Hill. Absolutely. 

Mr. Robertson. How many people are interested in the sugar 
industry in Louisiana, directly and indirectly? 

Mr. Hill. Half a million ; but, as I have shown, those people are 
not the only i)eople who are interested in sugar. As I tried to make 
plain in my statement a minute ago, the money realized from sugar in 
Louisiana is distributed in almost every State in the Union, from 
Maine to Washington and from California down to Florida. 

Mr. Robertson. But I mean within the State itself? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir; half a million. 

Mr. Robertson. Do you know anything about the condition of the 
rice industry in Louisiana — I mean in so far as the amount produced 
is concerned — ^whether it has reached the point of export yet or not, 
or whether it will soon do so? 

Mr. Hill. I am not familiar enough with the rice question to enter 
on that subject, although I know that some is exported. 

Mr. Robertson. What use can we put these sugar lands to in case 
the sugar industry should be destroyed? 

Mr. Hill. I have been coming to Washington, as the chairman of 
this committee knows, for several years. Ever since the inauguration 
of Mr. McKinley the fiist time I have been on friendly terms with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the prayer and plea that I have 
been putting to the Secretary of Agriculture on every occasion is " for 
heaven's sake discover some use to which the sugar lands of Louisiana 
can be put if we have to go out of sugar." But we have not found any 
other use for them yet. 

Mr. Robertson. Can we raise wheat there? 

Mr. Hill. We can not. 

Mr. Robertson. Can we raise corn? 

Mr. Hill. We can not to the amount per acre obtained in the 
Western country. 

Mr. Robertson. Is it fit for cotton? 

Mr. Hill, No; cotton goes mostly to stalk. 
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Mr. Robertson. Have you ever made a calculation as to the pro- 
poilion the capital in sugar on the tax list bears to the other property 
in the State? 

Mr. Hill. I have not. 

Mr. Robertson. Can you estimate at all about what that propor- 
tion is? 

Mr. Hill. My recollection is 

Mr. Robertson. It has been stated that it is about one-thirfl. 

Mr. Hill. IVIj- recollection is that the total valuation of Louisiana 
is about $300,000,000. That would make it about one-third. 

The Chairman. If the hope of the beet-sugar people should be real- 
ized, that in the course of ten years they would be able to supply the 
entire consumption of sugar in this country, in competition with Cuba, 
that would seem to be the end of sugar raising in Louisiana, would it 
not? 

Mr. Hill. I tried a minute ago to explain that, in reply to the ques- 
tion of Mr. McClellan. We have, within my experience in sug^ar 
raising, so developed the industry 

The Chairman. I understand that- 



Mr. Hill. Now, I do not consider that we have yet reached bed 
rock. It is possible there still may be something gained which will 
permit us to raise sugar cane at less price, and we would still be 
competing 

The Chairman. Will you ever overcome the difficulty of having to 
plant frequently? You are obliged to plant every two or three years, 
are you not? 

Mr. Hill. Every two years. 

The CHAiRBiAN. And in Cuba they only have to plant every ten 
years — about? 

Mr. Hill. In Cuba they plant eveiy four to twenty years. 

The Chairman. You will never reach Cuba on that proposition? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir; never. 

The Chairman. And that is a source of great expense, is it not? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir; not less than 120 an acre planted. 

Mr. Long. You spoke of Cuba flooding our markets with sugar. 
Cuban sugar will come here anyway, whether we take any action or 
not, will it not? 

Mr. Hill. If sugar comes in at the price it ought to come in at, 
viz, plus the tariff, they will not be able to sell their sugar at a less 
price than ours, and instead of being a deluge, it will be like a rain — 
disagreeable, perhaps, but not destructive. 

Mr. Long. Suppose that we make a reduction of 50 per cent, what 
effect would that have on the price of sugar in this country? 

Mr. Hill. I tried to make that proposition clear in my first state- 
ment; that the object for which the tariff is levied is to keep the price 
at a line which would be remunerative to those who are inside the 
wall of protection. Therefore the converse would be true, that if you 
take off that tariff there would be that much reduction in the price. 

Mr. Long. I am not sx)eaking of a reduction on all sugar, but simply 
on Cuban raw. 

Mr. Hill. But the crop from Cuba amounts to 850,000 tons, which 
is more than one-third of the entire consumption of the United States; 
so you will readily see if that is brought in here it must have its 
effect on the price in the United States. 

Mr. Long. Would it affect the price of raw sugar? 

Mr. Hill. Yes; it would affect the price of all raw sugar. 
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Mr. Long. To the extent of the reduction in the tariff? 

Mr. Hill. It might not do it to the extent of the reduction, but if 
tlie cut be very deep it will come close to it. 

Mr. Long. Would it affect the price of refined sugar in this country? 

Mr. Hill. Not according to my theory, as that price is fixed by the 
cost in Hamburg, plus insurance, tariff, and the like, delivered in 
New York. 

Mr. Long. Who would get the benefit of that reduction on Cuban 
sugar? 

Mr. Hill. Whoever bought it and sold the refined. 

Mr. Long. Would any of it go to the Cuban planter? 

Mr. Hill. Not in my opinion. I do not believe they would get a 
cent's worth of benefit from it. 

Mr. Long. I suppose every member of the committee has received 
a protest in which there is this statement: "The Cubans desire that 
they shall be helped by the remission by our Government of the sugar 
duties levied under the Dingley tariff. We protest because this 
method singles us out from among all these sons of our American 
country as the victims whose substance is to enrich the cane fields of 
Cuba." What do you mean by "enriching the cane fields of Cuba?" 

Mr. Hill. That had reference to the products of Cuba. We are 
competitors of theirs. If the duty be reduced, they w^ill sell their 
sugar cheaper than we can and drive us out of the market. Our fields 
will be idle and valueless and the cane fields of Cuba be enhanced. 

Mr. Long. But at present the reduction would not inure to the bene- 
fit of the planter of Cuba. 

Mr. Hill. A reduction would simply amount to this: That we will 
get a price less than the price we are getting now, and by reason of 
that fact we could not sell the sugars we have on hand to-day, even 
at the price we are able to sell them at now. Therefore it would be 
our substance that would be taken away by reason of the reduction 
of duty, and the Cubans would sell at a profit which would tend to 
the enrichment of this foreign country. That is why we make that 
statement. We say, if Cuba must be helped, let all of the United 
States help all of Cuba! 

Mr. Long. What has been the effect in Porto Rico of the conces- 
sions made to them? 

Mr. Hill. It has increased the output wonderfully. 

Mr. Long. Has the benefit gone to the Porto Rican planter or the 
sugar trust? 

Mr. Hill. I would have to know whether the sugar trust bought 
all the crops at option or not, and that I do not know. I have my 
opinion. I should think that what is happening there is what hap- 
pened in Hawaii, and there the trust bought every pound of that 
sugar pretty much at its own price. 

Mr. Long. If a reduction is made by Congress, do you think it 
ought to be on refined sugar or on raw sugar? 

Mr. Hill. I can not bring my mind to think that there should be 
any reduction on either kind. 

Mr. Long. But if there is a reduction made should it include both? 

Mr. Robertson. Is there any sugar refined in Cuba? 

Mr. Hill. Please let me answer the question of Mr. Long. The 
reason why, when we were here before, we w^ere perfectly willing to 
support a differential in favor of refined sugar is that it increases its 
price. Therefore we take this position: That we do not want reduc- 
tions on anything — neither on the raw nor on the refined — and if you 
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insist on having reductions, of course everything that is to be reduced 
ought to be brought down to the least point of reduction. Therefore 
I am not in favor of the reduction on refined. 

Mr. Long. But if reduced, you think it ought to be confined to 
raw sugar? 

Mr. Hill. I do not think it ought to be touched at all. 

Mr. Long. I understand; if it is, it should be confined to raw sugar? 

Mr. Hill. I can not see any reason for any "if" in it. 

Mr. McCall. Where is the Louisiana crop sold chieflj^? 

Mr. Hill. In the city of New Orleans. 

Mr. McCall. Do you ship it from there to New York? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

Mr. McCall. Whei-e is it refined? 

Mr. Hill. In New Orleans; there is a magnificent refinery there. 

Mr. McCall. What fixes the price you get for Louisiana sugar; is 
it the New York price? 

Mr. Hill. As I stated before you came in, the sugar trust makes it 
a rule that when we have our crop for sale they take the price in New 
York and compel us to sell it at three-sixteenths less. 

Mr. McCall. That is, they adjust your price in New Orleans accord- 
ing to the price in New York? 

Mr. Hill. According to the price they have to pay in New York. 

Mr. McCall. The price in New York is fixed by the price in Ham- 
burg, plus the freight, plus the duty, is it not? 

Mr. Hill. The price is fixed by the Hamburg price, both for the 
raw and for the refined, but, as was stated yesterday by Mr. Leavitt, 
the real price of sugar in New York, based on the Hamburg prices, 
should be for raw sugars 3.69, and instead of being 3.69 it is put at 
^at 3.375, if I recollect aright, and that is an abatement of price forced 
by the power of the trust. 

Mr. McCall. You do not think there would be two prices for sugar 
in a given port, say in New York? 

Mr. Hill. I explained that a moment ago. 

Mr. McCall. That is, in the same port for the same grade would 
there be two prices? 

Mr. Hill. There would be a calculated price of what sugars were 
worth in Hamburg placed in New York, and then there would be the 
absolute price paid for sugar in New York, which is a different thing. 
If you will look at the report of Willett and Gray, you will find the 
price to-day in New York is 10 points higher than is estimated to be 
the price of Hamburg sugar delivered in New York, but, as I explained 
a moment ago (it is not worth while to take this all down, because I 
^ have gone through it fully), when the Hamburg man brings his sugars 
to New York, the instant he gets them there the refiner cuts, so that 
the Hamburg man must meet a loss. 

Mr. McCall. I was speaking of raw sugars. If Cuban and Ham- 
burg sugar were in the same market at the same time (raw sugai-s), 
they would sell at the same price, would they not? 

Mr. Hill. Yes; I presume so. 

Mr. McCall. Would it not be axiomatic that that would be so? 

Mr. Hill. I say I presume so. 

Mr. McCall. If we would have to import any considerable defi- 
ciency, would not the Cuban sugar be sure to bring in New York 
what the Hamburg sugar would bring in New York? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. I am speaking of raw sugar — the Cuban sugar 
particularly, f made the statement — I do not know whether you were 
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present or not — that the position given to the American sugar trust, 
if the legislation which they favor is passed, is such that they will 
absolutely control the price in the island of Cuba, not regarding the ^ 
price of Hamburg sugar in New York. They will fix a price by bring- 
ing up sugar from Cuba and selling it in New York at a fictitious price 
and underselling the American trade. This price they will offer to 
the Cuban, regardless of the sugar's real value, and compel him to 
take it, and then they will bring it to New York and refine it. 

Mr. Robertson. That is true anyway in different seasons of the 
year. Suppose, when we put our sugar on the market in the fall the 
Hamburg sugars can not be bought at a certain price on account of 
the fact we have a lot of raw sugars in the American market, and 
where there are competitors with them to that extent, and therefore 
at certain seasons of the year when we have two markets to buy from 
they can fix the market in Louisiana to suit their purpose. Would 
not that also be true as to a season of the year when they could pur- 
chase sugar from Cuba? 

Mr. Hill. Yes; that was what I was explaining to Mr. McCall. ^ 
They could force the price of Cuban sugar down below the parity of 
Hamburg sugar in New York. 

Mr. McCall. There is no Hamburg sugar brought to the port of 
New Orleans? 

Mr. Hill. Yes there is. 

Mr. McCall. Do you know what that brings in New Orleans? 
Mr. Hill. No; I do not. I presume it comes from the other side 
at a price fixed there and paid there. 

Mr. SwANSON. Did you explain what the German kartel is, and 
how it affects the price of sugar? 

Mr. Hill. No; I did not. I referred to it, but I did not go into it 
at any length. 

Mr. SwANSON. Several references have been made to the kartel in 
these hearings, but nobody has explained it and how it works, and I 
wish you would do so. * ' 

Mr. McClellan. And I wish you would supplement that by say- 
ing whether the same system is in vogue in France and Germany and 
Austria. 

Mr. Hill. Will the chairman be kind enough to allow me to put 
some clippings from the newspapers into my statement, to show the 
absorption of Cuban lands by Americans and syndicates? 
The Chairman. Yes, if they are not too long. 

Mr. Hill. In answer to the question of Mr. Swanson, the German * 
kartel is, as I understand it, an arrangement made between the 
refiners of sugar in Germany and what ai^ called the fabrikants, or 
producers of raw sugar from the beets. In Germanj'^ they do not do 
as they do in the Northwest — dump the beets at one end of the fac- 
tory and have them come out at the other in the form of refined 
sugar; but they make a raw sugar which they sell to the refiners. 
The crop of sugar from beets in Germany this year is 2,200,000 tons. 
The total consumption in Germany is 800,000 tons, leaving 1,400,000 
tons which are manufactured bv what are called the fabrikants. 

Now, the refiners tell the fabricants in the beginning of the season, 
"You know how much is needed for the consumption of Germany — 
800,000 tons. We will buy this sugar from you to refine (800,000 tons), 
and we will give you an arbitrary fixed price for that, away above 
what is called the Magdeburg price." Therefore the German raw- 
sugar producer receives for that one-third of the crop of Germany a 
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price which is over and above, by large limits, what is the real sellinj;: 
price of sugar in Germanj% obligating himself to make no refined sugar 
for the home market. The refiner does this, and is able to do it, as he 
alone can sell to the home consumer. That applies to Germany and 
Austria. When the refined sugar has been made by him he sells it to 
the consumer at anj'^where from 8 to 8^ cents a pound. 

Nov^, the fabricant exports his sugar, after he has put it in a con- 
dition to be exported, say 1,400, 000 tons. On this he gets 27 cents a 
hundred bounty, giving him a leeway to undei'sell competitors by- 
selling under cost of production. The pool consists of the profits 
made by the fabricant in selling to the refiner, by the profits made by 
the refiner in selling to the home consumer, and by the total bounty- 
received on exported iHigar. They distribute this money so that it 
results in making a bonus on each pound of sugar that has been made 
in Germany. What the division is I do not know. It is divided, 
however, so as to remunerate both the fabricant and the refiner. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no Government function in that? 

Mr. Hill. It could not have existed without Government knowledge 
and approval. 

The Chairman. The Government imposes a tax upon the produc- 
tion of sugar and that goes to help pay the expense of this thing, does 
it not? Does not that go to pay the expoit duty? 

Mr. Hill. The excise tax contributes to the 27 cents a hundred on 
the exported sugars. 

The Chairman. So when that sugar is exported that tax is rebated, 
is it not? 

Mr. Hill. Whatever is exported receives a bounty at the rat« of 
27 cents a hundred, and that is paid out of the Government funds 
which have been created by this excise tax of which you speak. 

The Chairman. That is so manipulated that it has destroyed the 
refining business of Great Britain, has it not? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. I went over to Great Britain in 1881 and visited a 
number of refineries in^Sreenock. I went back there in 189o, and out 
of all the refineries that I had seen in operation on the former visit 
there was but one still running. I think that was a refinery of a Mr. 
Duncan. They had been destroyed by Germany. And that is what 
is threatened to the sugar industrj'^ of this country and of many other 
countries if bounty-fed sugars are not countervailed. 

Mr. SwANSON. You say that is done under the authority of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Hill. As I understand it it has been a governmental policy 
furthered and fostered deliberately in the interests of German and 
Austrian sugar producers. 

The Chairman. And that is one of the reasons why there is no 
market for the raw sugar of Cuba? 

Mr. Hill. They can not get their sugars abroad into the market 
at all. 

The Chairman. They have no country to sell to except Great Brit- 
ain, and they can not sell there because the bounty-fed sugars have 
destroyed the refineries? • 

Mr. Hill. Yes; and the colonies of Great Britain have been crying 
to them for twenty years to have countervailing duties to get their 
sugars into Great Britain. 

I had the honor of appearing before you in 1896, prior to when you 
put on countervailing duties. I have said since, time and time again, 
that the only nation that has had the grit to do right by its people was 
America, and it did very right when it put on the countervailing duties. 
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Mr. Sw ANSON. What is this Russian sj-stem? 

Mr. Hill. I can not fully explain it. 

The Chairman. I know I have read it a half dozen times, and I 
never could understand it. 

Mr. SwANSON. I would like you to explain that, if you could. I 
would like to find somebody who could explain it. 

Mr. Hill. If anybody does understand it it is a gentleman connected 
with our delegation, Mr. Colcock, who is to appear before you later, 

of whom you can ask that question ; he can answer it. (See page 207. ) 

« 

CUBAN PROSPERITY. 

The following clippings from a resident Habana correspondent to a 
leading industrial paper in the United States tend to show what has 
been going on in Cuba: 

The grand central factory ** Boston," at Banes, belonging to the American Fruit 
Company, will commence its crop on the 1st of March next, and is expected to pro- 
duce 100,000 bags, as well as ''Santa Lncia," at Gibara, that has just been put 
under way. 

The large factory of foregoing name, located in the district of Cienfuegos, and 
which was recently purchased b^ an American syndicate that has taken the name 
of Damuji Sugar Company, has just placed under culture 40 additional caballerias- 
of new lands, which are equivalent to about 1,350 acres, which will allow them to 
enhance their annual output to about 40,000 tons. 

The large San Francisco central factory will soon be operated at Santa Cruz del 
Sur, in the province of Porto Principe. It belongs to a syndicate that has been 
organized in New York, and has already constructed about 10 miles of broad-gauge 
railway, upon which two locomotives are constantly running to convey trains 
laden with materials or workmen to all distant places, where either are wanted. 

The Cuban Land and Sugar Company have just contracted for the planting with 
cane of 1,000,000 acres of land at San Nicolas: the company which had heretofore 
sold their cane to nei;?hboring factories intends to establish a mill and grind it for 
their own account. 

Arrangements are being made to establish at Yaguaramas, in the province of 
Matanzas, another large sugar central factory. The promoters of the scheme here 
succeeded in obtaining the assistance of several American capitalists who have sub- 
scribed for a certain number of shares. 

Another large central sugar factory is on the way of being established in the 
district of Holguin, province of Santiago de Cuba, on the bank of the Belaru River. 
About 8,500 acres of good sugar land have already been placed under culture. The 
mounting of the machinery will soon commence, and, in the meantime, the con- 
struction of the railway to connect the plantation with the Central Railroad is 
being actively pushed. The principal promoters of this new factory, in which a 
large amount or American money has been invested, are Messrs. Dumois Bros., the 
representatives in Cuba of the American Fruit Company, of Boston, \ hat already 
own in the same locality the grand central factory, Boston, that will inaugurate 
sugar manufacture early next year, and is considered one of the best equipx>ed in 
the island. 

Mr. Stillman, of New York, for whose account a large sugar factory is being 
erFoted at Cabo Cruz, on the east southern coast of Cuba, is in treaty to purchase 
400 additional caballerias ( 13,250 acres) in the same vicinity, and the total cost of 
the factory, including value of the land, is estimated at $2,500,000. 

A royal gift—The American syndicate proprietors of the Chaparra factory that 
is being erected at Banes, in the province of Santiago de Cuba, and which will be 
one of four huge factories in Cuba, purchased 1.000 oxen with the purpose of dis- 
tributing them among their poorer land tenants, whom the company will also 
advance on reasonable terms all the money they may need to increase cane plant- 
ing, as their intention is to turn out from 300,000 to 400,000 tons of sugar yearly. 
Chaparra will be the most i)owerful center of the island, with a production from 
the first epoch of over 200.000 sacks of sugar, with powerful and modern machin- 
ery which will cause in Cuba an industrial revolution by its novelty, in its instal- 
lation, and in its workings, with its extensive fields of cane (of more than ^0* 
caballerias, equal to 10,000 acres), of great production and excellent cultivation, 
and its extensive railroad (over 40 kilometers) and its commodious port of Casca- 
rero. This enormous planting is without precedent in the history of Cuba and 
probably of the entire world. 
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Plantation Union, situated on the Cardenas and Jncaro Railway line, aboat 9 
miles from the port of Cardenas, has jnst been pnrchased for account of an Ameri- 
can syndicate, and as said plantation was almost totally destroyed during the war 
its new proprietors intend to rebuild and equip it with all the most modem and 
improved apparatus. The land is said to be exceedingly fine, and the greater part 
of same has oeen placed under culture after the termination of the war. 

Habana, April 7, 1901. 

American investors continue to place money in Cuba, and scarcely a week passes 
but some new conmierclal enterprise, fostered in the United States for the devel- 
opment of the island's resources, comes to light. 

Another American syndicate, presided over by Mr. John J. Craig, of Philadel- 
phia, has lately invested heavily in su^ar lands on this island and purchased a large 
tract adjacent to the Canto River, m the province of Santiago de Cuba. The 
company intends to build on said premises a large factory, which will be equipped 
with all the most modem sugar improvements. Mr. Craig has been engaged in 
sugar business with Cuban planters for the past thirty years. 

Habana, September 2j^ 

Congressman R. B. Hawley, representing American capitalists, has purchased 
the Tinguaro sugar estate, one of the largest in Cuba, in the province of Matanzas. 
The estate includes 20,000 acres, which, with other lar^e properties along the south 
ooast that Mr. Hawley is arranging for, will, it is "expected, alone produce 
100,000,000 pounds (44,000 tons) of sugar. 

A large part of the land visited is virgin soil, upon which $1,500,000 will lie 
expended, including the cost of improvements. 

Two American citizens, Messrs. Ladd and Barlow, have just entered into a 
copartnership with a well-known and experienced Cuban fruit grower, Mr. Casa- 
nova, to establish, on a large farm, located at Santiag:o de las Vegas, near this 
city, and belonging to the latter, an orange g^rove, which is exx)ected to be the 
largest on this island, when the plans upon which the company is operating be 
I)ei?ected. The concern will be run under the Florida plan, and is expected to 
afford handsome benefits to its proprietors. 

A certain number of American capitalists have determined to invest heavily in 
Cuba, and besides the acquisition of 75,000 acres of good sugar-cane land near 
Cienf uegos by a syndicate of New York capitalists, a certain number of large 
tracts of land located at both extremities of the island, at Santiago de Cuba and 
Pinar del Rio, have recently been sold to American companies, and several others 
are in treaty with the representatives of the respective syndicates, which shows 
that people in the United States who have money to invest commence to realize 
that Cuba offers them a good field for speculation. 

Habana, AprU 10^ 1900. 

Despite the advice of the insular secretary of a^culture, Gton. Rius Rivera, it 
is said that a certain number of American capitalists have lately invested heavily 
in sugar deals on this island, and that they are sure such investments will soon 
become a paying business, whether Cuba be annexed to the United States or not. 

Habana, October 16, 1899, 

In spite of all that has been said about the reluctance of Americans to invest 
their capital in Cuban property, large purchases are being dally made by them, 
and to-day I can report the recent sale of the famous banana farm called Cabonico, 
located in the vicinity of Holguin, to a large American company, that intends to 
commence at once the reconstruction of the farm, on which a certain number of 
American families purpose to colonize, and conduct thereon a large fruit and 
tobacco-culture business. 

I hardly believe it is possible that the United States people will be able to con- 
sume the totality of the fruit to be grown in Cuba for their exclusive use and 
consumption. 

Com growers seeking protection. — Cuban corn growers request the government 
to enhance duty on American com imported into this island, since that of 15 cents 
X>er bag of 100 pounds keeps prices so low that they can not dispose of their crops 
without experiencing heavy losses. They accordingly ask that the duty on com 
proceeding from the United States should be raised to 60 and 65 cents per bag, as 
a measure calculated to protect the home growth, as otherwise they are utterly 
unable to compete with American Western corn. 
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Habana, Februai'y, 1900, 

The large central sugar factory, located at Santo Domingo, in the jurisdiction 
of Sa^na la Grande, is reported as having jnst been sold to an American syndicate 
that intends to increase its producing capacity *and make of it one of the largest 
sugar-producing centers on this island in less than one year. 

Habana, February 10, 1000. 

Consolidation of sugar refineries.—The proprietors of the sugar refineries at 
Habana, Matanzas, Cardenas, and that on plantation '' Providencia," at Guines, 
have formed a syndicate or trust, consolidating their interests under a joint man- 
agement, whose business is to be conducted under the style of the United Cuban 
Refineries, Messrs. Quesada & Alonso, of this city, to represent them for the sale 
of all their goods. 

Another Habana dispatch says: '' It is reported that the grand central factory 
Liugareno, at Minas. province of Porto Principe, has just been sold to an Ameri- 
can syndicate for $800,000 United States currency, the purchasers to take charge 
of said factory after the taking off of this year's crop. 

"Another American company has made propositions for the purchase of central 
factory San Miguel, at Porto del Padre, in the same province as above, and the 
transaction has not as yet been closed owing to a difference in price, for while the 
owner, Se&or Francisco Pla Picabin, wants $1,500,000 for his plantation, buyers* 
offer does not exceed $1 ,300,000; but owing to the strong desire to come to a fair 
understanding, it is likely that the question will soon be settled in a satisfactory 
manner. 

% Habana, June 12. 1899, 

The representative of the i)owerfal New York sjmdicate is in treaty for the pur- 
chase of several large sugar plantations, which he offers to pay cash for, after 
redeeming all mortgages tnereupon attached. To other parties, who are as yet 
nnwilllng to part with their properties, large advances are made them, on liberal 
terms, on produce of the next crop, which remains affected to guarantee payment 
of advanced money. 

A syndicate is buying up all lands to be acquired along the Jucaro-Moron Bail- 
way and the ancient military trocha, with the avowed purx>ose of carrying thereon 
sugar culture on a very extensive scale. 

An American company is being sx)oken of that intends to invest $1,000,000 in the 
purchase of 100,000 acres of land. They are sanguine of making fortunes, grow- 
ing, besides sugar cane and tobacco, all sorts of tropical fruits tor the Northern 
markets. 

The factory Narcisa, in the Yagua jay Valley and belonging to the Narcisa Sugar 
Company, of New York, is progressing in a very satisfactory manner, and is 
expected to take off in 1901 an extraordinary crop. Besides the old plantings, 
about 2,650 acres of land have been sown this year. 

Habana, April 2.2, 

Thomas F. Qalvin, a Boston florist, and George Howard Wood, of that city, are 
here in the interest of two Boston syndicates controlling a capital of $600,000. 

One industry that they have started is the growing of palms for the States. The 
palm grove is about a mile from Santiago and covers 500 acres. 

The palms that will be more particularly cultivated are the kenta, curica, latina, 
and drecena species. Rubber plants will also be raised. 

The palms and plants will be shipped direct to New York and Boston markets. 

The same men who are interested in the palm-growing scheme have organized 
a company with a capital of $.'300,000 for the cultivation of tobacco in Santa Clara 
Province under the name of the Nicaragua Tobacco Company. 

Habana, September 2-2, 1900, 

An American syndicate that means business has just purchased a large tract of 
land, covering about 14 leagues, between rivers Canto and Salado. in the province 
of Santiago de Cuba, whereon they contemplate to establish a grand central sugar 
factory and a large hog-breeding farm, to conduct on an extensive scale and simul- 
taneousl]^ with the manufacture of sugar, that of lard, hams, bacon, sausages, 
salted, pickled, and smoked pork, which will undoubtedly prove to be a well- 
paying business, since the company will be able to sell their goods cheaper than 
the similar ones imported from the United States. 

This indicates what will became of the remnant of our markets for 
salted meats in Cuba. And yet the wily promoters and Spaniards in 
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Cuba want to interest our farmers and packers in getting reciprocity 
for Cuban sugar. 

Of the four huge sugar estates in Cuba, the largest of all will be that of Cabo Crnz 
that an American capitalist is erecting at said place, in the province of Santiago de 
Cnba, and whose producing capacity will be, it is said, about 225,000 to 330,000 
bags; next will come Chaparra, with 200,000; and after this, Caracas, in the prov- 
ince of Santa Clara, and belonging to Messrs. Terry Brothers, whose capacity is 
estimated the same as that of Constancia, in the same locality, and which nas been 
recently sold to an American syndicate, at from 140,000 to 150,000 bags. It is 
likely that if what is said about the Cabo Cmz factory is true, it will be one of the 
largest if not the largest in .the world, since its production will range between 
40,000 and 45,000 tons of sugar. 

Cuba sugar factories, — The number of sugar factories existing in Cuba to-day is 
estimated at 861, whose location is as follows: Pinar del Rio, 20; Habana, 40; 
Matanzas, 118; Santa Clara, district of Sagua, 43; Cruces, 15; Santa Clara, 14; 
Cienfuegos, 32; Remedios, 20; Sancti Spiritus, 7; Puerto Principe, district of Nae- 
vitas, 6; Santiago de Cuba, district of Manzanilla, 14; Gibara, 3; Guantanamo, 11; 
Santiago de Cuba, 8. Total, 361. 

It is generally expected that the construction of the Central Railway will impart 
great impetus to the sugar interests in the province of Puerto Principe, the draw- 
back of which was chiefly the lack of easy and cheap ways of communication. 

A writer from Cuba says: 

For many years Cuba has raised but little coffee. Planters found sugar a more 
profitable industry, and turned their attention in that direction. In the first 
quarter of the last century Cuba was producing nearly 10,000 tons of coffee a year. 
In 1846 there were 1,600 coffee plantations on the island. In price. Cuba can never 
compete with the Brazilian ttoffee. But in that which to many is of far greater 
importance — quality — Brazil offers no competition. Cuba can grow the finest 
coffee in the world, and can grow a large percentage of the coffee which coffee 
drinkers want to use. 

Cuba's tobacco production has heretofore been quite exclusively limited to special 
and high grades. In that department she has no competitor. Vuelta Abajo 
tobacco stands, with sea-island cotton. Manila hemp, and a few other world 
specialties, unique, incomparable. But Cuba can produce a very notable percent- 
age of all the cigars used in this very smoky world. 

The greater part of the Cuban tobacco trade is now in the hands of two or three 
large concerns that control the output and, in many cases, stand behind the pur- 
chasers by advancing money on the crop. Pineapples are receiving considerable 
attention, and there are both promise and opening for wide extension of their cul- 
tivation. Cuba is a land or' fruits and vegetables, and the great markets of Amer- 
ica are open to her products. Many vegetables will produce two crops per year, 
and some are perennial. 

The writer then proceeds to speak of the timber, iron ore, coal, 
asphallum, and marble in Culia, with rumors of gold and silver, but 
omits her land available for cattle raising. He concludes — 

Cuba is a land of unlimited promise, a sun-kissed si)ot, with a marvelous soil. 

Why should we, upon such a showing, extend to Cuba favor on 
products that so sharply compete with our own farmers? There must 
be some hidden reason for all the zeal that is being exhibited for Cuba. 

Habana, May 11^ 1900, 

The United Fruit Company, located at Boston, has purchased on this island a 
large tract of land near Gibara, in the province of Santiago de Cuba, contemplates 
erecting thereon a first-class sugar factory, at a oost of $500,000, and many more 
thousands will be spent in the preparation and culture of the fields. 

STATEMENT OF HON. H. G. WAEHOTH, 

Sugar grmver^ parish of Plaquemiiies, La, 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard the question asked a number of times 
by members of this committee of people who have appeared here in 
the interest of the sugar industry as to whether the time would ever 
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<3ome when the United States could produce its own sugar in compe- 
tition with the world. I am prepared to answer that question in the 
affirmative. 

When I began the business of sugar growing in Louisiana, twenty- 
odd years ago, the largest establishment was one that could turn out 
150 tons of cane a day — about 20,000 pounds of sugar. At that time 
sugar sold at 10 cents a pound in the New Orleans market, under a 
protective system varying sometimes at one rate and sometimes at 
another. We have in Louisiana developed the sugar industry until 
we now turn out four to five to ten million pounds of sugar from one 
factory. We have mills which, instead of turning out 160 tons of cane 
a day, are able to turn out 2,000 tons of cane a day, and all of the earn- 
ings that have come to the sugar growers in the State of Louisiana for 
the last twenty- odd years have gone into this development. 

So that to-day we are able to make more money in the State of 
Louisiana at 4^ cents a pound for sugar than we were twenty-odd 
years ago at 10 cents a pound. And I want to say further, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in my judgment we have just begun to understand the 
industry. 

We have in the State of Louisiana a garden at an experiment 
station, which is kept up at large expense. There we have over 150 
different varieties of sugar cane. We have scoured the world for these 
varieties. They are planted with the greatest care; they are culti- 
vated with the greatiCSt care; they are tested every week; and that 
has been going on year after year, until we now have found two vari- 
eties of cane which are being distributed among the planters of the 
State of Louisiana, whereby we have every assurance from our author- 
ities — the authorities of the experiment station — that it will stand the 
rigors of our climate better than any other, that it will grow a larger 
tonnage to the acre, and that it will give an immensely larger yield of 
sugar per ton. 

This has been going on for a number of years, just as it has been 
going on in Germany and in France, where a hundred years ago the 
necessities of Napoleon required him to find some other sources for 
getting his sugar than the West Indies. He then took this beet, this 
^reat big sugar beet, which then had but 3 to 4 per cent of sugar in 
it, and by bounties and legislation and careful selection they have 
produced a beet that will give 22 per cent of sugar. 

From 3 per cent it has been developed up to 22 per cent of sugar. 
That has not been done in a day. They have been a hundred years 
at it in France and Germany. And, Mr. Chairman, they have not 
had an act of Congress introduced every time Congress has met to 
change the duty on sugar. In the twenty years I have been engaged 
in sugar culture we have not had a Congress that has not introduced 
a bill to change the duty on sugar. It has been all the way from 3^ 
cents a pound down to free sugar and bounties. Hardly a session of 
Congress has come on but what some patriotic gentleman wants to 
reduce the duty on sugar, and it always occurs just when we are har- 
vesting our crops. 

The Chairman. That is when Congress meets. 

Mr. Warmoth. Now, the policy of France and Crermany and these 
countries that are able to produce sugar enough to supply their people 
and export millions of tons to the outside world has been a steady 
policy. They have done the same thing in Germany for a half cen- 
tury, and under that policy the Germans have known what their Gov- 
ernment was going to do; they have been able to work and expend 
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their money with the hope of being able to accomplish something, 
and without the threat or menace of a change of the policy of the 
Gk)vernment, such as we are constantly having in this patriotic 
America. 

And now, what is the situation? You have gone on and added to 
the territory of the United States in the last few years Hawaii. The 
Hawaiian gentlemen who came here told you that they would never 
be able to produce more than 100,000 tons of sugar, and you recog- 
nized their government which they set up there, and j^ou held them 
in power, and you allowed them to import Japanese and Chinese 
laborers and fill up the island with those people, and now they pro- 
duce over 50<j,000 tons of sugar. You have added Porto Rico to our 
teiTitor3% you have added the Philippines, and we are still working 
under those circumstances. I am not unpatriotic enough to condemn 
the addition to our territory; I am not going to say I am opposed to 
that; it is too late. We welcome them all now. We have Hawaii 
with her 500,000 tons of sugar, and we have Porto Rico with 100,000 
tons; we have, I know, millions of tons to come from the Philippines. 
Have not we got enough territory? Do you want to go out further 
and drag in any more of these Spanish populations to compete with 
American citizens in the production of crops necessary to supply the 
American people? 

Now, I propose in a few words to say what I have to say about them> 
and then I will not keep you any further. 

I propose to answer a few propositions presented by the syndicates 
and Spanish grandees of Cuba, who have had the cheek to come 
before an American Congress and demand that the industries of our 
people shall be destroyed that they may make money out of our mar- 
kets. You are told that the cane-sugar growers of Lousiana can 
not compete with the cane growers of Cuba. Therefore we are to be 
destroyed that they may roll in wealth. General Wood seems ta 
have become so infatuated with Cuba and his Spanish associates that 
he has filled the newspapers with his declarations that the Louisiana 
industry must go to the wall. 

This may be a part of his duty as Governor-General of Cuba, but he 
has not improved the credit of his countrymen at the banks or encour- 
aged the planters behind the levees of Louisiana to stand by their 
plows and strive, as they have for nigh one hundred years, to build 
up an industry that has supported 500,000 people, made a trade of 
$75,000,000 annually in the States, and furnished one-eighth of the 
sugar consumed by 85,000,000 people. General Wood has had time 
to leave his duties in Cuba to come here to urge the President and 
Secretary of War to give Cuba free sugar, free tobacco, free fruits, 
and free everything else. What are his reasons for this? That Cuba 
is poor; Cuba is in danger of anarchy; Cuba is in danger of brigand- 
age. One of the Cuban lobbyists says that unless you give them free 
trade that the cows and chickens of Cuba are in danger of being 
stolen. I suppose that never occurred before in Cuba. [Laughter. J 

They have said that unless you give them relief that the cane crop 
this year will not be harvested; that the mills will not grind their cane. 
Every one of their contentions and statements are found to be false 
and ridiculous. There is not a sugar mill in Cuba that is not grind- 
ing to-day. The small cane growers, of which we have heard so 
much, are getting their $2.25 per ton for their cane, as they have 
always gotten. The syndicates have all of their supply on hand to make 
and bag their crops. There is not a chimney in Cuba that is not 
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smoking, and there is not a man with brain or brawn, who is not con- 
tent to live in half nakedness in his palmetto-covered shack, under 
his banana trees, who is not occupied at as good wages as the same 
class of labor receives in the United States. This has been going on 
since the Federal occupation of the island. Do these men believe 
they can, by a display of poverty and rags before this committee, 
make you believe that they, who admit that they own from 10 to 
75,000 acres of land each, are poor and need alms? 

Does Mr. Atkins or Mr. Havemeyer, who own thousands of acres 
of land in Cuba and who admit they have made money up to date^ 
need help? Does Mr. Hawley and his syndicate, who have bought 
Chapparra and other estates and thrown millions of dollars into Cuba 
out of Wall street, need aid? Does the Spelman syndicate, who have 
gobbled up 65,000 acres of the Constantia plantation, having paid 
i600,000 for it, capitalized it at $2,000,000, been offered within a 
month $3,000,000 for it — do they need help? Does Cuba, which pro- 
duced 300,000 tons of sugar in 1900, 650,000 tons in 1901, and now 
admits a product of 850,000 tons in 1902, need you to give them 
$15,000,000 to $35,000,000 a year on their sugar, other millions on 
their tobacco, and still more on their fruits and vegetables and other 
products? 

To state the facts is only necessary to answer this contention. Gen- 
eral Wood says we can't compete in growing sugar with Cuba. Of 
course we can't compete with Cuba now if you give her our markets 
for nothing. Of course we can't compete with Cuba if you are going 
to stimulate her industry by giving her our markets, worth $50,0(X),000 
a year. If you do as they say, the speculators of Wall street will 
ilood the island of Cuba with money. These gentlemen here from 
Cuba, the holders of many thousands of acres of land, will be able to 
sell their lands to thfe syndicates for fabulous sums.. They will open 
these lands to cultivation. They will scour the earth for labor and 
bring it by contract into Cuba by the million. 

They will make sugar so cheap that they will swamp the American 
cane grower and the sugar-beet grower in two years. You could not 
get a dollar from the bank to build a beet-sugar house or a cane-sugar 
house in the United States. You would paralyze, ruin, and destroy 
the American industry. You would have in Cuba 500 or a thousand 
grandees owning all the lands, a sugar trust producing all of the raw 
sugar needed for the sugar-trust refinery, and the thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens who are now engaged in sugar production, and the mil- 
lions who will be so engaged if you stand by them, will have to go out 
of business, and the American people will for all time be in the hands 
of the Cuban raw-sugar producers, and the American refiners, who, 
being the same men in both instances, will be in their hands and at 
their mercv. 

Contrast the condition in Cuba with that in Louisiana. They go 
out into the woodlands of Cuba, cut down and hue off the trees. 
With a machete or grubbing hoe they go along and stick a little piece 
of cane in the ground and cover it over. The sunshine does the rest. 
They don't plow their land, they don't cultivate their land; their only 
work is to go over them once or twice before the cane grows high 
enough to shade the land, pull out the vines, and cut down the weeds. 
They get 10 to 15 crops of cane from this one planting. It don't cost 
as much to grow a crop of cane on these lands in Cuba as it does to 
grow a crop of grass in Kentucky. Kentucky will give 4 tons of hay 
to the acre, and Cuba wiU give from 25 to 35 tons of cane to the acre. 
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Contrast the labor conditions in Cuba with Louisiana. Mr. Atkins 
tells you in his testimony that the labor on the plantations is com- 
posed of negroes, Spanish immigrants, and Chinese. He did not tell 
you that these Spanish immigrants and Chinese coolies have been 
brought to the island as contract laborers; that they are peons or semi- 
filaves; that they live in shacks covered with grass or palmetto leaves; 
that their beds are only hammocks hung between two poles; that they 
have no floors to their shacks, no windows; that they sleep in their 
barracks or shacks like slaves or convicts — no homes, no wives, no 
children; that Cuba, so far as plantation labor is concerned, is a slave 
pen, with all the evils and degradation, filth and debauchery, that 
eome from that system. 

Mr. Atkins attempted to make you believe that the labor in Cuba 
was the same, the life the same, and the conditions of labor the same 
9A in Louisiana. This is not true. The laborers in Louisiana all liave 
comfortable homes in which to live; they have floors and windows; 
they have gardens and cows and pigs and chickens and horses and 
buggies; they have good clothes, and plenty of them; they have their 
wives and large families ; they have schools and churches ; their homes 
are well furnished, are clean and tidy; they have brass bands and 
make good music; they move from place to place when not satisfied, 
or their fancy suits them. They are free and tenacious of their rights, 
and the demand for this labor secures good treatment from their 
employers. 

It is not right to say that the conditions of labor are the same in 
Cuba as in the United States. They are as different as the civiliza- 
tions of the two countries are different. A man in Louisiana will 
live better, live longer, and do twice as much work as he can in Cuba. 
The Italians who come to Louisiana generally bring their families 
with them: not so in Cuba. Our Italian immigrants are thrifty, 
hard-working, peaceable, family-loving people. They soon acquire 
lands and grow crops for the market. Many of them are tenants on 
the sugar plantations, and grow cane and sell it to the factories. All 
of these people read the newspapers. They are voters, and they vote 
the Republican ticket always. Will Congress build up Cuba, with its 
servile labor and its enormops estates, to the ruin and destruction of 
the people in Louisiana and the still higher civilization that prevails 
in the Northwest? 

These gentlemen from Cuba, who come here as medicants begging 
for help, answer their own appeals and make ridiculous their own 
contentions by telling you what an immense trade you will build up 
in the United States if you will give them yoiir markets free for their 
products. General Wood says that only a few millions worth of goods 
are bought in the United States, while many millions of Cuban money 
has gone to Spain and France and England. Is it not strange that 
the Cuban people should have so soon forgotten what the United 
States did for them in freeing them from Spanish bondage? Or am I 
not mistaken in this assumption? Are these gentlemen the men who 
followed Gomez and Garcia and Maceo? Are these the men who 
met Lawton and Chaffee and Roosevelt at San Juan? On which side 
of the fortifications did they stand? In fact, were they not with 
Blanco and Weyler? Were not their plantations garrisoned with 
Spanish troops, and did they not feed and clothe the Spanish army 
while it held the Cuban patriots by the throats and starved the Cuban 
women and children in Weyler's camps? 

If this is true, how is it they have the "cheek" to come to Congress 
for help? These are the men who have, since our occupation of Cuba, 
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l>een sending all of their money to Spain, France, and England for 
their supplies. 

The poor Cuban seems to have l>een entirely lost in the shuffle. 
You are asked to take up the people who helped Spain to crush the 
life out of the Cubans, who did not want Spain put out of the island, 
who tolerate the United States only because it keeps the Cuban 
patriots from revenging themselves on them for past oppression, and 
who show their hostility by refusing to buy American goods or trading 
in American ports. 

Talk about Cuban trade ! When you destroy the Louisiana industry 
you will destroy more trade between the States than you will ever 
have from Cuba. Cuba buys no coal; Louisiana buys millions of 
dollars worth every year. Cuba buys no mules; Louisiana buys 
thousands. Cuba buys no feed for her cattle; Louisiana buys thou- 
sands of carloads of corn, oats, and hay every year. Louisiana buys 
more iron, copper, steel, and railroad supplies than Cuba. You will 
not destroy this trade to build up another of less value. The Louisi- 
ana laborer buys more clothes, more food, more boots and shoes, more 
of all the necessities of life, more books and newspapei-s, travels more, 
and indulges in more luxuries than ten Cuban laborers. You won't 
destroy 5(X),00() people in Louisiana engaged in the sugar industry 
to build up a foreign people and a foreign State. 

I wish to impress on your minds that every State in the Union is 
interested in our industry — Pennsylvania, with fleets of coal and iron 
products; Ohio, with its machinery, cooperage, foodstuffs, and ani- 
mal foods; Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Kansas, and Nebraska all find sales with us for their 
products. Will you destroy this immense market for one that does 
not give one-tenth of the demand that we do? I wish also to call your 
attention to the interests of the railroads and steamboats. They haul 
hundreds of thousands of tons of cane every year. They transport 
our sugar to New Orleans, to Memphis, Omaha, Denver, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and other distributing points. They ai*e immensely inter- 
ested in this industry. 

You are asked to practically wipe out one-half the business of the 
city of New Orleans. If we are destroyed you ruin New Orleans. 
The millions of dollars spent in that city by the sugar growers is 
building up one of the most beautiful cities in the world. She has 
instituted a system of drainage which will cost them 820,000,0(X) before 
it is finished. She has taxed herself for fourteen years to pay for it. 
With it New Orleans will be as healthy as any city in the world. 
The argument offered for free trade with Cuba to improve her sani- 
tary condition would come with much more force as to New Orleans. 
We can keep jellow fever out of the United States from Cuba, but if 
it starts in New Orleans it can not be kept from spreading. 

It is proposed by these syndicates to destroy the ironworks and 
foundries of New (Orleans. It is proposed to turn our thousands of 
engineers and mechanics out of work. It is proposed to injure our 
banks which loan us money and provide the means for making and 
moving our crops. Our sugar merchants and brokers are to stop bus- 
iness; our dry goods and other merchants are to lose half their sales; 
our hotels, railroads, churches, schools, libraries, and theaters are all 
to suffer a loss from our immense business in order to help a foreign 
people who are alien to us in race, habits, interests, instincts, civiliza- 
tion, and in everything Americans hold dear. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock, the committee took a recess until 1.30 
o'clock p. m.) 
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AFTER RECESS. 

At 1.30 p. m. the committee resumed its session. 

■ 

STATEMENT OF J. K. FHABB, ESQ., OF LOT7I8IAKA, 

Cane Grmcer and Sugar Mannfacturer, (See p. 293. ) 

Mr. Pharr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Waj^s and Means 
Committee, I have come before you to give you some information in 
regard to the production of cane in the State of Louisiana. 

I wish to state, in the first place, that we are just at the breaking 
strain, or at the point where any further reduction will mean that we 
will have to quit work; and our principal trouble is in the production 
of our raw material. 

It costs $3.50 for a man to make a ton of cane in the Statue of Loui- 
siana and deliver it to the point of shipment. Forty per cent of the 
cane produced in Louisiana is produced by cane growei*8, men who 
have no connection whatever with the factories; and w^here the lands 
are owned by the factories the cane is largely produced by tenants, 
all making the cane and selling it to the factories on the basis of the 
price of Y-C sugar in New Orleans. That price is made by the price 
of 96-test sugar in New York, less three-sixteenths of a cent, which is 
the rate of freight from New Orleans to New York. 

I wish to reiterate the statement made here to-day that all of our 
sugar is sold in that way. I myself sold 20,000 packages of sugar in 
New Orleans at thi*ee-sixteenths of a cent less than the New York 
price, and never a pound of it saw New York; but it was all refined 
in the city of New Orleans. 

We base the pay of our producers of cane on the price of Y-C sugar, 
as stated before. In some cases we pay them 80 per cent, in some 
places 85, and in some places 90 per cent of tlie amount that Y-C sugar 
sells for. The reason of that is that in some localities the cane is 
richer in sucrose than it is in others, and the tonnage is less; and where 
the tonnage is greater the sucrose is less. So the matter about evens 
up. In other W'Ords, one-half of the sugar that is in the cane is given 
to the producer of the cane; and it is the best half, for it is thefirat 
sugars, or the money for the first sugai's, the manufacturer taking his 
in first, second, and third sugars. As a matter of course the second and 
third sugars sell for 1 cent a pound less than the first sugars, so we 
giv^e more than one-half to the cane producer. 

Now I will just give you a few figures that I jotted off with a pencil 
this morning in regard to my house. It is an 800-ton house and is 
well equipped. Last year we manufactured cane there for II a ton, 
which is about as cheap as it can be manufactured by any house that 
we have to-day, and we have some pretty well equipped houses. 

My house manufactured 4(»,000 tons of cane. The price paid for 
that cane was $137,000. A large portion of it was transported, and 
the transportation cost $13,000. It cost, in repairs, for keei)ing up 
the house during the year, including taxes and insurance, 116,000; 
and, on the basis of last year, it cost 846,000 for the manufacture of 
the sugar, making the sum of 8212,000. We made seven millions of 
sugar. That sold in New Orleans on a basis of 3 cents, which it would 
not more than average in first, second, and third sugars, making 
8310,000. Now, you have to sell that sugar; and to transport it to 
New Orleans and sell it costs $12,000 — showing a deficit in the fac- 
tory's business of about $16,000, I think. 
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Mr. Metcalf. Just a moment there. How much sugar do you say 
you manufactured? 

Mr. Pharr. Seven thousand tons, sir — I beg your pardon ; seven 
millions of pounds. 

Mr. Metcalf. That would be $210,000 instead of $310,000, would 
it not? 

Mr. Pharr. $210,000; yes. Did I say $310,000? 

Mr. Metcalf. You said $310,000. 

Mr. Pharr. You are right, sir; I should have said $210,000. These 
figures show a deficit of about $16,000 in the year's business, and 
almost every cane producer, as well as I personally, raised cane at a 
loss. The average price, I think, was $2.97|. 

The Chairman. Is that the average cost? 

Mr. Pharr. The average price paid for the cane, sir. 

Mr. Steele. Per ton, do you mean? 

Mr. Pharr. Per ton; yes, sir. If you divide $137,000 by $46,000, 
I think you will find that that is about the figure. 

Mr. Metcalf. How many tons of cane are I'equired to manufacture 
a ton of sugar of 2,000 pounds? 

Mr. Pharr. Our cane in our well-appointed houses runs from 150 
to 180 pounds. At some seasons of the year we have made more, but 
the average house the season through will run from 150 to 180 
pounds. As stated before, in some localities the cane is higher in 
sucrose than in others. 

That shows a loss to all the parties. There was, however, an inci- 
dent in that showing which fortunately does not occur everj' year. 
We had a freeze which injured our cane somewhat and cut down my 
yield from 107 pounds of first and second sugars to 150. Without 
that ordinarily I should have made very nearly 8,000,000 pounds of 
sugar. That at the prices I have named would have showed a small 
profit for the factory, but no profit whatever for the cane producer, 
and without the raw material we can not run our factories. 

Therefore I make the statement that with us any further rediiction 
in the price of sugar simply means that we will be bankrupt. 

As stated before, we sell our crop for three-sixteenths of a cent less 
per pound than the New York price, which is necessary unless we can 
make a grade of sugar that will go into consumption. Some of us do, 
and we all could do it if we were guaranteed that we would have no 
legislation which would be ruinous to our interests. It would neces- 
sitate the purchase of boneblack, which is quite expensive, among 
other things. 

Gentlemen, I will make this statement — that almost all of the cane 
in Louisiana has to bear transportation of some sort or other. We 
used to have some 1,200 and odd sugar houses in the State. We have 
less than 400 factories now, I think. At that period of time the cane 
could all be hauled to the sugar houses. Now it has to be transported 
long distances, and almost all of it has to bear transportation. 

Mr. Steele. Why is it that you do not send your product direct to 
the consumer, without that three-sixteenths of a cent off? 

Mr. Pharr. Because we do not make an article of sugar that will 
go into consumption. 

Mr. Steele. But they do at the refinery in New Orleans, do they not? 

Mr. Pharr. Yes, sir; but that refinery is owned by one of the big- 
gest concerns in the United States, and we are minnows as compared 
with that whale. We are not able to do it. 

Mr. Steele. It is the whale that is eating you and not Congress, is it? 
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Mr. Pharr. That is it; it is the whale. We hope Congress will 
abolish the whale or keep him off us. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. You spoke of three-sixteenths of a cent per pound 
being the freight from New Orleans to New York. 

Mr. Pharr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is that the freight? 

Mr. Pharr. It is so stated. That is the difference they make. 

The Chairman. By whom is it stated, the railroad companies or 
the steamship companies, or how do you get it? Do you get it from 
the sugar refiners? 

Mr. Pharr. I get that statement from the broker who sells my 
sugar; and it is a sjfcatement made all over the city of New Orleans, 
T\ith which every man who sells suijar there is conversant. I think 
that is the established freight; I think it is the cost. 

The Chairman. At any rate, that is the difference in price? There 
is no doubt about that? 

Mr. Pharr. That is the difference in what it costs to put our sugar 
in New York from New Orleans; and it never gets there. 

The Chairman. Were you engaged in the sugar business from 1894 
down to 1897, including both years? 

Mr. Pharr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When the tariff was 40 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. Pharr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was the effect on the sugar business of that 
tariff? 

Mr. Pharr. In that year, sir, if it had not been for the millions of 
doUars that Congress appropriated to pay us the bounty we would all 
have been bankrupt. 

The Chairman. The bounty was earlier than that. There was no 
bounty after 1894. That was under the Wilson tariff. 

A Gentleman. There was $5,000,000 paid by the action of Congress 
for bounties, $4,000,000 of which went to Louisiana, in 1894. 

The Chairman. But the bounty ceased in 1894. Now, what was 
the effect on your business in 1895? 

Mr. Pharr. The effect was that we would have all been bankrupt, 
sir; we could not even have bought bread if it had not been for the 
bounty that was accorded us. 

The Chairman. Did the bounty in 1894 last you during the three 
years following? 

Mr. Pharr. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You had that 40 per cent ad valorem in the crops 
of 1895, 1896, and 1897? 

Mr. Pharr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And no bounty? 

Mr. Pharr. And we barely lived. 

The Chairman. You did live, however. 

Mr. Pharr. Well, we did exist. 

The Chairman. You existed? 

Mr. Pharr. Yes, sir; we did exist. 

The Chairman. What was the result to your business in 1895, 1896, 
or 1897? Was there a loss or a profit? 

Mr. Pharr. We wei-e all moi*e or less in debt, sir. If a man had 
any money, he lived on it; if he did not have any money, he lived on 
his prospects. [Laughter.] We were all more or less in debt, sir, 
and some of us pretty badly. We have not all of us gotten out of 
debt yet. 
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Mr. Pharr. If you will allow me, I would like to say a few more 
words, sir. 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Pharr. I came up the road the other day with Mr. Spellman, 
who is largely interested in Cuba. I was talking with him, and he 
tried to leave me under the impression that all of the available lands 
for sugar in Cuba were already in cultiv^ation ; that there were no 
further lands there, and that there was no possible increase to be 
expected from Cuba. A 'little later we talked again on the subject, 
and he told me that he owned 1(X> square miles of land in Cuba. That 
calls for some 040,000 acres of land. He said that he had 27 planta- 
tions ; that his factory had made 20,000 tons of sugar, and he expected it 
to make 50,000 tons in the very near future. I see in Mr. Atkins's report 
that he puts it down at twenty ; and in that same report he states, I 
believe, that we are to have a crop of eight hundred and odd thousand 
tons of sugar. If they all increase as Mr. Spellman expects his to 
increase in the very near future, that means 150 percent on that pro- 
duction, which will make the 2,000,000 tons of sugar that is required 
for this countrv over and above what we make here. 

The Chairman. One hundred square miles would l>e 64,000 acres. 

Mr. Pharr. Yes, sir; I accept the correction. But he expects to 
make Mty millions of sugar in the verj- near future; and a 'like 
increase \Wth the other factories means that all the sugar that the 
United States requires for its consumption will be produced in Cuba. 
If Cuban sugar comes in free, that means there is no revenue from 
sugar, and as a matter of course the tariff has to go off. That prac- 
tically means free sugar in less than a very few years. 

Talking further, he said that their labor there, aceoniingto his own 
expression, was "stag" labor; that there was not a woman or a child 
on the place — that is, among the laborers. He stated that they lived 
in barracks, where they hung up their hammocks and lived in that 
way. 

Our labor is, as stated by Governor Warmouth, composed largely 
of citizens of the United States. They are well housed, and they 
make a living raising cane. [Laughter.] Well, gentlemen, we do 
not want the cane in Cuba to raise Cain with us. [Laughter.] That 
is the point I want to make. 

Mr. McClellan. Is this colored labor, Captain, or white labor? 

Mr. Pharr. Some of it is colored, some of it is white, and a good 
deal of it is mixed. [Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, as far as the great necessity for helping Cuba is 
concerned, the Southern States stood exactly in the shoes of Cuba 
thirty-six years ago. We were confronted with the stem fact tliat it 
was '*root hog or die," and we rooted [laughter] and are alive to-day. 

The Cubans have a better soil, they have a better climate, and all 
the conditions are better with them. They made sugar successful!}', 
I understand, under the Spanish rule. They supported a standing 
army of some 30,000 or 40,000 men. They were the treasure house of 
Spain, said to be the brightest jewel in the crown of Spain, the very 
queen of the Antilles. Now, when thej' are free from the Spanish 
yoke, they cry aloud, "We must be helped or we will all turn out to 
be robbers." Well, when the people of the Southern States were in a 
like predicament we did not turn out to be robbers, but we turned out 
to be workmen, and we went to work with a will. 

The crj' for help, if you will excuse me, reminds me somewhat of 
an incident that occuu'ed in our State in the seventies. We were 
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generally overflowed. Some of our good Congressmen took it into 
their heads that we were very needy, and that we must have rations; 
and Uncle Sam, like a good old uncle, furnished the rations. They 
were sent down there to various points, and officials wei-e designated 
to distribute them. The consequence was that all of the labor from 
the nonoverflowed districts crowded into the overflowed districts, and 
drew rations. [Laughter.] And the crowning point of the whole 
matter was that a lot of men who were swampers, and who made their 
living by floating out timber in the high water, which was their harvest, 
would come in regularly and draw rations. [Laughter.] 

I think our Cuban friends are a good deal in that very fix. If Uncle 
Sam goes down to distribute rations there, there will not be any work 
done, and there will not be any sugar raised. [Laughter.] 

I think that is about the condition, gentlemen. We can not stand 
any further reduction in sugar, or we quit. 

Let me answer here a question that was asked to-day. '* What are 
the lands of Louisiana fit for if we do not raise sugar?" Well, about 
all they are fit for is that they will gi'ow up in Bermuda grass, and 
they will make pretty good pasturage. We can pasture just a few 
cows and calves and raise potatoes; and that is about all we could do 
for a living. Our lands are not fit for anything else except to raise 
sugar cane. The climate is too wet, and the soil is too heavy for cot- 
ton or for corn. I can go out on the pine hills and raise more corn 
than I can on our Louisiana lands. 

Cuba, as I understand, has fine grazing lands, she has fine tobacco 
lands, as well as fine sugar lands, and fine lands for coffee and all of 
the tropical products. I do not think the gentlemen from Cuba are 
nearly as big paupei-s as they think they are; but at the same time I 
do not believe that it is the Cubans who are making such an out-cry. 
The Cubans did not come here and insert the articles that you see in 
Mr. Willett's paper and Mr. Gray's paper, advocating free sugar. 
They did not have the influence to do it. They did not have the 
influence to utilize a large number of the prominent journals of the 
land. They did not have the money to take the patent inside of all 
of the weekly papers in the country and fill it up with all of those 
articles, nor to spread broadcast over the land all of the circulars 
that you see on that subject. 

We do not think the Cubans did that. I think it was largely 
American capital that has gone down there and invested in the lands 
of Cuba. Possibly they have heard of Mr. Ilavemeyer's 160 per cent 
on his capital invested, and want to do likewise; and we can go to the 
wall in order that they maj'^ make immense amounts of money. 

One of the gentlemen asked yesterdaj^ whether it was fair to protect 
the beet lands and leave unprotected the other lands — the wheat lands. 
I think every acre of land that is subtracted from the sum total, when 
there is overproduction, is a benefit. I think it protects those lands 
to that extent. When it was brought out that it took one man to cul- 
tivate 2 acres of beets, and that that man supported a family of 
five, that made a great many men and a great manj' acres of land who 
were not producing wheat, but who were consumers of bread. I think 
that was protection to that extent. We are laboring under an over- 
production of sugar to-day. 

The gentlemen ask, ''Will this or that reduction in the tariff injure 
the sugar grower or the sugar producer in this country to the extent 
that it stimulates production in Cuba? Are we to that extent inj 

A 5 per cent reduction of the present tariff means, I think, 4 
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a hundred — 40 cents a hundred on a man making 50,000 tons of sugar, 
running into dollars and cents — principally dollars, and a great many 
of them. 

Gentlemen, I think that is about all I can say on this subject. I 
can think of a good deal, but I very often forget half I want to say. 
If I can answer any other questions, I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. McClellan. Captain, what would be the effect of annexation 
on the Louisiana product — first, absolutely, and then in comparison 
with reciprocity? 

Mr. Pharr. Well, sir, that is something which you can not answer 
from facts. You can only answer it from your own reason or your 
own mind. As I stated before, a 25 per cent reduction there means 
40 cents a hundred, with all of the Asiatic labor in the world to draw 
from, and that with that climate and that island means an immense 
production of sugar, which will all come here to our market. 

I will state something here that I neglected to state before. In 
times gone by it has always been said: "Well, the crop of Louisiana 
is small; it is only a drop in the .bucket." But whenever the crop of 
Louisiana was harvested the market invariably went down. It has 
invariably done so, and of late years, with the exception of two, I 
think, we have been still further depressed by the remark, *'Here is- 
the Cuban crop coming in." * Their crop commences to come in now, 
just as ours is finished. 

Mr. McClellan. Then annexation would practically ruin the 
industry, I take it? 

Mr. Pharr. Eventually it would; but with annexation they would 
labor under the laws of the United States in regard to contract labor, 
which, I think, would somewhat check the production of sugar for the 
present. 

Mr. Babcock. Captain, I would like to ask you a question. You 
state that a 25 per cent reduction would reduce the price 10 cents a 
hundred, do you? 

Mr. Pharr. No, sir; it would be to their advantage 40 cents. The 
tariff, as I iinderstand it, is $1.68. 

Mr. Babcock. Well, if it was to their advantage 40 cents, then it 
would not be to your disadvantage? 

Mr. Pharr. To the extent that 40 cents a hundred means profit to 
them they would increase their production, sir. Those men that have 
gone down there and have bought up the island, not by the acre, but 
by the square mile or the league or the hundred miles, did not go there 
to cultivate just what lands were already under cultivation. They 
went there to accumulate immense fortunes, and they propose to do 
it by the production of sugar. Every cent that they can make over 
and above the money already invested will go to increase the product. 
That on an already overloaded market means ruin to the sugar 
industry of the United States. 

Mr. Babcock. I understood from your statement that you figured 
that a 25 per cent reduction meant 40 cents a hundred. 

Mr. Pharr. To them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Babcock. To the Louisiana producers? 

Mr. Pharr. No, sir; to the Cuban producers. 

Mr. Babcock. Well, if it gave them 40 cents a hundred additional^ 
it would necessarily maintain the price here, would it not? 

Mr. Pharr. It would maintain the price here, less the constant 
bearing down of the price by too much sugar already made; and they 
will continue to pile up on the load that already overburdens us. 
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Mr, Babcock. I get your idea now. I tinderstood you to mean a 
difference in price of 40 cents. 

Mr. PharR. Will you permit ine to make a correction just here? I 
stated that I sold my crop at 3^ cents, but it was on a basis of 3 cents 
for the first, second, and third sugars. The first sugar sold for Hi, 
but I averaged my crop up at 3 ceuts. That takes in the first and 
the second sugart^. 

The Chairman. What proportion of the crop is first sugar? 

Mr. Pharr. About two-thirda of the crop is first sugar, sir. 

The Chairman. And what is second sugar? 
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8TATEMEHT OF JAMES W. POBCH, ESa, 

Representing tlie Board of Trade of the City of Neiv Orleans and the New Orleans 

Progressive Union, 

Mr. Porch. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as the 
representative of the New Orleans Board of Trade and the New 
Orleans Progressive Union, aggi*egating a membership of something 
like 1,700 people, and also having from the Cotton Exchange of New 
Orleans a telegram that I desire to file and make a part of this record, 
I wish to occupy the attention of this committee for a short time on 
the subject now before it. 

The Chairman. You may hand the telegram to the reporter. 

The telegram above referred to is as follows: 

New Orleans, La., January S3, 1902, 

Hon. Rb G. Davy, Member of Congress from Louisiana, 

Washington, D, C. 

Please confer with Chas. A. Farwell and present the following to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in onr behalf: 

*' The New Orleans Cotton Exchange joins other commercial and agricultural 
interests in protesting against decrease in the tariff on Cuban products, and e8i)e- 
cially on the admission free of Cuban sugar. Free sugar means the practical 
donation to Cuba of many millions of dollars annually as clearly as if the money 
were taken direct from the Treasury of the United States. 

**It means the reduction to want of one of the fairest portions of Louisiana, 
built on the fact that if it did not receive the fostering care of the General Gov- 
ernment it would be at least protected from such crushing blows as are now 
threatened. It means the serious crippling, if not annihilation, of the growing: 
beet-sugar industry, which has a right to protection at the hands of the General 
Government. It means that to aid a foreign country, for whom the United States 
has poured forth its best blood and millions of treasure; that to render that country 
assistance which it does not imperatively need we are to impoverish one of the 
fairest States of the Union, with a population nearly equal to that of Cuba, and 
to cripple an important infant industry of the West, all for return out of all pro- 
portion to the loss and suffering to be inflicted upon our own people. 

'* Will not your committee and Congress remember that true charity begins at 
home; and if they believe help is necessary for Cuba let it be given in such shape 
that the burden may fail equally on the entire nation, and not entail distress and 
suffering equal to what Cuba suffered under the exactions of Spain? We can 
readily understand why Cuba should so earnestly strive to secure an open market 
with eighty millions of people, but we can not understand what compensation 
there will be to this country through free trade with one million and a half for- 
eigners out of all proportion to any possible benefits. We urge your committee 
to protect our people m this matter and to save them from disaster and consequent 
sunering. 

" W. P. Wamsley, President.'' 

Mr. Porch. The three organizations I have named cover practically 
the entire commercial field in New Orleans. 

The record which you have, covering the hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee, representing the Spanish or Cuban end of this 
argument, contains a resolution that was passed by the New York 
Produce Exchange, which we desi^'e to answer, among other things. 
I will read that resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting of the members of the New York 
Produce Exchange that Congress should give immediate relief to the atrained 
situation in Cuba by a substantial reduction in the tariff duties on Cuban imports 
into the United States, as recommended by President Roosevelt in his message to 
Congress, under date of December 3. 1901. This is demanded by every considera- 
tion of generosity and fair dealing, the welfare of Cuba to which we are pledged, 
and to the great betterment of commerce. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the president and secretary 
of this exchange, be forwarded to the President of the United States, the Senators 
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and onr Representatives in Congress, the Committee on Relations with Cnba of 
the Senate, the Ways and Means Committee, and the Committee on Insular Affairs 
of the House of Representatives. 

Hesolved, That the board of managers of the exchange be, and are hereby, 
requested to appoint a committee of three to represent the interests of this 
exchange at the hearing before the WayB and Means Committee to be held m 
Washington on the 15th day of January. 

Pursuant to the foregoing resolutions, the undersigned committee 
was appointed by the board of managers of the New York Produce 
Exchange January 13, 1902. 

And the names are given. 

I desire to speak along those lines. I am not going to give you 
figures as to the cost of production of sugar in Cuba as compared with 
the cost of production of sugar in Louisiana or any of the beet-sugar 
growing States of tliis Union. I desire to speak of the condition as it 
now confronts us in Louisiana. And if during the course of my argu- 
ment I do not dwell particularly and in detail on the question of beet 
sugar, it is because it does not concern and relate to the best interests 
of the exchanges I represent. 

New Orleans depends and is largely hung upon the success of the 
cane-sugar interests of the southern part of the State of Louisiana. 
The Produce Exchange of New York very flippantly passed resolu- 
tions that would mean our death knell and sent them here with a 
committee of three; and they desire that these points which I have 
just read be urged before the Ways and Means Committee as the 
means and mode of relief for the distressed and suffering island of 
Cuba. As I say, the very points that they raise and the arguments 
that they urge would mean our death knell and would make the sheriff 
in the Slate of Louisiana the busiest officer you can imagine. 

I have before me the Literary Digest of the 18th of January, in 
which there is a map showing millionaires, by figures. That map 
gives the number of millionaires in the State of New York as 994, 
only 6 short of 1,000. In the State of Louisiana, where the *'rich 
sugar planter" is supposed to be located, and is supposed to have 
become more than rich, there are, according to this map, 27 million- 
aires. You have, therefore, 27 millionaires in Louisiana as against 
994 in New York, and 114 in New Jersey, the State where corporations 
are supposed to center under beneficent laws. 

In Louisiana the entire industry is controlled, as I understand, b}'^ 
at least 95 per cent of local capital wliicli belongs to the State. There 
are no foreign inv^estments, practically speaking, in that particular 
industr}'^ in the State of Louisiana. It is an industry that has been 
fostered and x>rotected in an indifferent and uncertain and fluctuating 
way, and yet has grown and become one of our prin(;ipal industries. 

I have lived and spent a great deal of time in Latin- American coun- 
tries. I know something of their conditions and that which apper- 
tains to them; I have lived for years and years in those countries; I 
have had my family there, and my children have grown up there; I 
know the conditions that exist, and I have always maintained, and 
I maintain now before the Wajs and Means Committee, gentlemen, 
that there is a sharp line of demarcation between the southern bound- 
ary of the United States and the countries thai lie below — a line that 
needs to be drawn sharply and. plainly, unless it is the intention and 
policy of our people to sacrifice our own industries and give them up, 
for the mere asking, to those who knock at our doors. 

In the State of Louisiana there are interests in which are engaged 
people who belong to us and have belonged to us for years and years 
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and years. Simply because of conditions that now exist in the island 
of Cuba, are you going to sacrifice the State of Louisiana for Cuba? 
There seems to be a wonderful comparison of figures in this- matter 
when you come to look into it in its details. The island of Cuba and 
the State of Louisiana, in square miles, are more or less the same in 
size. The population of the island of Cuba and the population of the 
State of Louisiana are approximately the same. The population of 
the principal city of the island of Cuba and the population of the prin- 
cipal city of Louisiana are approximately the same. One is a part of 
us, and belongs to the sisterhood of States; the other is knocking at 
our door with commodities that are peculiar to the semitropical con- 
ditions in Louisiana. The introduction of their commodities free of 
duty would paralyze us, and would result in sacrificing Louisiana for 
Cuba. 

The gentlemen of the produce exchange can speak, and speak glibly, 
and draw up their resolutions, knowing as tliey do at the same time 
that not one of the commodities involved will in the slightest waj^ 
affect their interests. To them they are nothing; to us they are every- 
thing. 

There are, perhaps, many gentlemen sitting around the board to-day 
who have gone to Cuba, who have visited Mexico, and I would not 
to-day say anything of these countries that is unkind. I simply speak 
of conditions. I have no accusations to make. I have nothing to say 
that I would wish to be construed in any manner as recrimination ; 
but I mean to speak of the condition that exists there, that can not 
be wiped out by legislation or by letting down the bars. It is simply 
a condition of race that you can not change and which passing years 
and decades of years will not change. 

We have l)ecome the proud country that we are (and I am a citizen 
of it from birth, and my ancestors were for many, many generations 
before my birth) through a protective tariff. If you let down the bars 
in Louisiana and allow Cuban products to come in free of duty, it 
would be like opening a crevasse at the mouth of the Mississippi. An 
open crevasse shows an unprotected portion of a protected border; 
an open, flowing stream of the entry of their product kills and ruins 
the southern part of the United States. There is no gainsaying the 
fact. 

As I understand it, there is not the slightest modification in the 
present duties that can possibly be made and at the same time allow 
the sugar interests in Louisiana to exist. If you had gone over the 
line of the Southern Pacific and of the Texas Pacific, leading in and 
out of New Orleans; if you had gone up and down the Lower Missis- 
sippi; if you had gone into the various bayous and the various places 
that can be reached by navigable streams and inlets and had seen 
those towering smokestacks and a perfect condition and a perfect coun- 
try, 3'ou would say that the last thing you would do would be to sac- 
rifice that interest. 

I have it from good authority that the indicated horsepower of the 
engines of the State of Louisiana is even greater than that of the State 
of Pennsylvania. Every planter has a battery of boilers. Every 
planter has a semirefinery. Every planter is equipped to take care of 
the crop from the cane to the finished product, or, rather, the market- 
able product, when some refinery finally gets hold of it and puts it 
into the consumer's hands. 

^V^len it comes to a final show down; when it comes to a question 
of ** stand and deliver," it seems to me that there can be no point 
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raised as between the people of Louisiana and Cuba. There is no 
general hue and cry throughout this Republic that the cost of sugar 
is too great 'to the consumer. There is no evidence before this com- 
mittee that the cost of sugar is an onerous burden to the consumer. 
The whole drift and tenor of the entire testimony, as I have listened 
to it, and as I believe it to be, is that Cuba desires to take advantage 
of the friendly overtures that have been made to her, and in spite of 
all we have done, with the greatest ingratitude that I have ever seen, 
would, without one apology, sacrifice the Southern States, to the detri- 
ment of the whole Union, in order that she might market her sugar. 

The market conditions in Cuba are good. The labor conditions in 
Cuba are good. There is no complaint made in Cuba to-day, from 
the evidence as adduced, that the burden is onerous and can not be 
overcome. There is not a claim made to-day that there is not a possi- 
bility of marketing their sugar. We have testimony here that it can 
be made in the island of Cuba for as low as a cent and a quarter a 
pound. 

The rate of tariff being $1.68 on 9t)-pure sugar, it would seem to be 
easily possible to market that sugar in the United States. Especially 
would it seem to be easily possible in New Orleans, when you consider 
the testimony which is now before you as to the discrimination of 
three-sixteenths of 1 cent per pound in New Orleans as against 
New York. A matter of three days' sail from Habana and five days 
from some of the ports of Cuba lands the sugar under the protection 
of the sugar trust and puts it in New Orleans before the best refineries 
that they have. That sugar is marketed as a finished product right 
down where we are supposed to raise sugar, with a three-sixteenths 
of a cent discrimination in their favor before it starts from the island 
of Cuba. 

It seems to me that in a case like this there are no two ways before 
us; there is only one way. If they are so philanthropic in the Pro- 
duce Exchange in New York, why do they not devise some plan by 
which we can make the people of Cuba a cash donation, if they are 
beggars knocking at our door? But why should that burden of taxa- 
tion, if taxation applies, be saddled entirely and alone on the cane and 
beet sugar industries of the United States? 

We have evidence before us to the effect that in the southern penin- 
sula of Michigan there are 60 different beet-sugar industries ready 
to-day to start business, or to launch their enterprises, if they had 
some security in the direction of stable, substantial legislation. 

I am in the iron and steel business. I love to talk about protection 
and what it has don'e for this country. I remember when everybody 
raised a hue and cry that tin was one of those expensive luxuries, 
because of protection, that entered into every man's dinner pail, 
his bath tub, and everything that everyone used in common homes. 
Regardless of the hue and cry that was raised, protection continued, 
and to-day we have the spectacle of this country being an exporter of 
tin. It is an* everlasting, living example of the ingenuity and get- 
there-ness of the American people ; and if you let us alone we will 
produce sugar, and supply the world before we have finished. 

The fact that General Wood says that one-fifth of the sugar con- 
sumed in the world is produced by the people of the United States is 
no reason why you should throttle that one-fifth, and say, I do not 
believe you will ever be able to get up to the point of raising the other 
four-fifths. Why do they not let that industry stand on its merits, 
as they have allowed various other industries to stand on their merits? 
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With the present protection, as the Representatives of the State of 
Louisiana have said, if we can not in ten years prove that we can fur- 
nish the sugar for our own consumption and export it besides, then 
make sugar free. But do not take advantage of us now; do not take 
advantage of that development, that completeness, that finished ulti- 
matum that is possible in the sugar business, as it has been in the 
st^el business and other kindred interests. 

There is no use in denying the fact that you can not get the maxi- 
mum of efficiency, and thereby the minimum of cost, out of a product 
or an industry that is always threatened. How can you get up to that 
state of efficiency if, by legislation, it is constantly throttled in its 
ever>' move? It is impossible. It is simply one of those paradoxes or 
absurdities that must appeal to this committee. 

Gentlemen, you will excuse my vehemence; but in a case like this, 
where the interests of the State of Louisiana ai'e more imperiled than 
they have been for many, many years in the past, there is nothing like 
*' speaking out in church," and telling you just exactly how we feel 
about it. 

I can imagine legislation that should arbitrarily say that a man 
should stop raising corn and go to raising wheat, or that he should 
stop raising wheat and go to raising corn. But lean not to save my 
life understand legislation that says to a man who is raising sugar, 
" You have got to quit it; we will fix the laws so that foreign neigh- 
bors can come in and paralyze your industry," knowing that he can 
not change from one industr}^ or crop to another. 

In the State of Louisiana the fixed investment in the shape of sugjar 
refineries, etc., is greater than the value of the land, and we have 
testimony before us to-day which shows that even though that inter- 
est should be sacrified, and those smokestacks that tower in the air 
all over the southern part of Louisiana should rust and topple and 
fall, and the whole plant under tlie roof should become scrap, they 
could not employ the lands. 

Witli that double fact staring us in the face, it seems to me time to 
halt somewhere, even though our Cuban friends do need relief and do 
need redress^ That redress, or whatever relief they may get, should 
not be saddled on the State of Louisiana alone, or the Western beet- 
sugar States, where they are struggling and striving to build up an 
inclustry that brings into use and oceu])ation lands that heretofore 
have been arid, neglected, and unemployed. 

In talking to one of our Cuban friends yesterday, he told me that 
he thought this was a grand and magnanimous and wonderful coun- 
try. He said that when he eame up here because of the various 
overtures that had been made, he thought we would naturally take 
them by the shoulder, hug them if necessary, and give them the 
ordinary "embrazo" for the asking. lie said that he had discovered 
that the tail seemed to be wagging the dog; that Cuba, even in two 
little commodities that he suggested and named, was bigger than the 
United States. I told him that the proposed change in the two indus- 
tries that were involved meant the death knell to those States that 
are contiguous to Cuba. 

I did not, however, t<i\\ this gentleman what I am about to saj^ 
but I am going to say it; and that is that one thing we want above all 
to steer clear of is peon labor. No man has lived abroad and come 
home who has not rejoiced the moment he put his feet down from the 
gang plank of the steamer when he looked and saw the more than 
general average of intelligence in this country. He gets into a street 
car or a train, and everybody is reading a periodical or a magazine. 
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Everybod}' is posted ou the subjects that occupy the public atten- 
tion. In these tropical countries that sort of thing is the exception. 
The smaller classes are highl^^ educated; but the masses? No. Let- 
ting down bars and permitting this interchange of commerce, etc., is 
the entering wedge to that thing which, it seems to me, we should 
shun as we shun the devil. 

Experience is a good teacher. Long intermingling, long association 
sometimes teaches one that which otherwise he would not know New 
ideas, new suggestions, suddenly sprung and hastily adopted, mean, 
perhaps, everliisting regret. Thei-efore it seems to me apropos to the 
question that these considerations be duly weighed and considered 
before we make any hasty step that can not be retraced or taken back. 

In the State of Louisiana, to speak of the possibilities of the future 
for sugar, I desire to call your attention to the oil wells in Beaumont. 
The fuel question has been largel}^ solved. It is only a question of a 
very, very short time before those who own the oil wells in Beaumont 
will have supplied every sugar planter throughout that section and 
will have solved this very vexatious question of coal. Coal is not only 
expensive, but coal sometimes, because of the stages of the water in 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, is exceedingly difficult to get. It is 
also frequentl}'^ very, ver}'^ difficult to get it from the Birmingham sec- 
tion because of the scarcity of cars. These things are now being over- 
come and will be overcome by the use of oil. 

The various inlets, bayous, and rivers and the general accessibility 
of the sugar section in the State of Louisiana makes it possible to get 
this supply by means of barges from Sabine Pass and from Port Arthur. 
To these two places just named they have pipe lines that pump the oil 
from the Beaumont section to the coast to tide water. We believe 
that if we are let alone we will bring to pass an era of prosperity in 
the sugar business that will surprise even, in view of all that we have 
said, the Ways and Means Committee. Therefore I plead to-day, in 
behalf of the exchanges I represent, for guarded action in this respect. 
Somebody has said that there are half a million people involved in 
this question of sugar. I think they left out those who are not directly 
interested in sugar. 

The city of New Orleans, the second port of the United States, has 
a population of approximately 300,000 people. The whole section of 
country immediately adjoining and adjacent to the city of New 
Orleans is a sugar country. If you lay waste that countr^^ and make 
it desolate, we will have no suburbs, we will have no source of supply, 
we will have no means of building ourselves up and becoming self- 
contained in and of oui'selves, and we, as the people of New Orleans, 
w^ill simply become a port of entry for the interchange of cargo from 
ship to shore and from shore to ship. We will become a city of steve- 
dores instead of a self-contained population in a city that should pay 
tribute to none. 

The record shows that New Orleans is tlie commercial center, not 
only of the southern part of Louisiana, but of the cotton sections of 
the northern part of the State of Louisiana as well. The cotton 
industry of the northern part of the State will he very seriously, very 
materially, affected if the industry of sugar is killed. 

Some have said: "Well, if the sugar plantations are ruined they 
can easily go into the raising of rice." The rice product is handled 
largely througli the board of trade, of which I am a member. The 
sale of rice is more or less limited. It is one of those products that, 
like coffee, is easily overproduced. It is not a dependable crop. It 
is one of those crops that can finally, by overproduction, be brought 
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down to a point of sale less than the point of cost. Rice is not a thing 
that is generally consumed, as is sugar. Everybody uses sugar; and 
therefore that which everj'body uses, it seems to me, everybody who 
lives in the proper locality in the United States should be permitted 
to raise, as against any foreign or outside conditions that might and 
would, if the barriers were thrown down, militate against us, and 
utterly kill and strangle that eflEort. 

Gentlemen, J thank you. 

The Chairman. One question, Mr. Porch. Do you think a reduc- 
tion of 35 per cent in the duty on sugars from Cuba would absolutely 
destroy the sugar industry of Louisiana? 

Mr. Porch. Yes, sir; I have some figures on that point. 

The Chairman. What was the situation there during the two or 
three years when there was a 40 per cent atl valorem duty? 

Mr. Porch. I want to say that during the time that tariff existed, 
the sugar industry simply existed. There is not trO-day a sugar 
planter in New Orleans who is making money under the present 
tariff. 

The Chairman. No; but the 40 percent ad valorem duty was much 
less than there would be if you had 75 per cent of the Dingley 
duty, was it not? 

Mr, Porch, Yes, sir; I suppose it will figure out that way. 

The Chairman. And yet the industry continued. It was not wiped 
out during those two or three years of -tO per cent duty under the 
Wilson law, was it? 

Mr. Porch. No, sir;- but I think the price of sugar was better in 
those days; and the world's price was altogether different. The con- 
ditions in many respects were different from those of to-day. The 
actual figuring to-day shows 

The Chairman. It was a little l>etter part of the time, 

Mr. Porch. Well, that fluctuation part of the time would bridge 
them over some of the time. 

The Chairman. What you mean to say is that by reason of the 
extraordinarily low price of sugar a reduction of the duty would be 
particularly disastrous at this time, do you? 

Mr, Porch. Sugar is very low. It would be disastrous in the pres- 
ent condition. 

The Chairman. If you had the prices of 1895 and ISOfJ, the busi- 
ness could exist with a reduction of 25 per cent on Cuban sugar, 
could it? 

Mr. Porch. Yes, sir; but of course the tiendeney of the market in 
every avenue of business, in view of the competition that prevails, is 
downward. I remember, as an Illustration to the point, a time when 
the officers of a very large steel concern in Pittsbui^, which was pro- 
ducing 200 tons of finished iron a day, thought their indu-stry had got- 
ten so large and unwieldy that they i-eally held a meeting of the board 
of directors to cxjusider whether they had not better stop right where 
they were. The views of the younger members of the board prevailed, 
however, and to-day they are turning out 3,000 tons of finished steel 
per day, and are still enlarging their output. 

1 mentioned a while ago tlie fact that the maximum of efficiency 
means the minimum of cost; and until the .sugar planters in the State 
of Louisiana get up to that maximum of efficiency you can not expect 
the minimum of cost. If they are let alone in the efforts they are 
putting forth, I believe those two results will be easilj- and perhaps 
(juickly attained. 

The Chairman. Of course that 40 per cent duty was the lowest 
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duty there was on sugar for forty years, except when there was a 
bounty paid, was it not? 

Mr. Porch. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the industry in Louisiana increased during 
that time? 

Mr. Porch. Well, I suppose you know, further, Mr. Chairman, if 
you will permit me, that this question would not come up in the very 
acute way you put it if i^ were not for the fact that the Cubans are 
now knocking at our doors and asking for special legislation that will 
give them the entry way for all of their product. That makes the 
thing acute and keen ; whereas if it went on as it does in ordinary 
channels, and our tariff regulations fluctuated somewhat, and their 
attention was not directly bent toward us, and they were not asking 
legislation so as to disjjose of all of their product here, perhaps the 
credit standing of our sugar planters in Louisiana might be sufficiently 
strong, through the aid of their financial friends, to tide over another 
year or two of a thing like that. But now the crisis is acute, and if 
this change should be made I am sure they would be uttei'ly destroyed. 
If I did not think so, I would not say so. 

The Chairman. Of course, the same cause exists and operates with 
reference to Louisiana sugar and beet sugar as in the case of Cuban 
sugar — the general low price throughout the world, in other woi'ds? 

Mr. Porch. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And while the Cuban people may desire a reduc- 
tion of duty to help them out, still it comes at a time in the sugar 
industry in the United States when the price is low, and a low price 
affects that industry. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Porch. Yes, sir; I want to say in that connection, so that I 
may not be misunderstood, that it is generally rumored at present 
that we are likely to subsidize ships and give some protection to home 
shipping, so that our flag may be seen on every sea in the world. 

The Chairman. I do not think that is pertinent just at this time 

Mr. Porch. Yes, it is, in a way; because we need that protection 
to accomplish that purpose. If we are not protected in that way, we 
never will have cheap sugar raised within the limits of the United 
States. The industry needs some stability, some protection, some 
fostering care, and without it we perhaps can not accomplish what we 
would if you would give us that. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Do you agree with the gentleman who preceded 
you, that annexation would mean the ruin of the sugar industry in 
Louisiana? 

Mr. Porch. Well, I hope annexation will never take place, speak- 
ing as an American. I would dread the day when we should annex 
Cuba, because of the conditions that exist. By doing so we broaden 
our latitude of climate, and in that broadening comes the danger line. 

Mr. Metcalp. Have you the prices of sugar in the years 1895 and 
1896? 

Mr. Porch. No, sir. 

ADDinOHAL STATBKEHT OF J. H. PHABB, ESa 

(See page 278.) 

Mr. Pharr. Mr. Ohairman, will you allow me just one moment to 
answer a question you asked me? I could not answer it at the time 
because it was unexpected. You asked why we did not go to the wall 
when we were working under a 40 per cent ad valorem tariff? 

R o— 02 i 
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The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Phabk. Our labor was 2o per cent cheaper then than it is to-day. 
Everj'thiDg that we purchase was cheaper than it is to-day. Every- 
thing in our country, with the exception of sugar, is high priced. All 
the necessaries of life^-coal, mules, iron, and everj'thing — are from 
50 to 100 per cent higher now than they were then; and, as a matter 
of course, we have topay for all of those things, and it comes out of our 
work. For that reason we were better able, or were as well able, to 
stand it then as we would be to-day. We had the neees.'iaries of life 
very much cheaper, we had labor ^'eiy much cheaper, and everything 
that went into our business. Everything is on a boom in the State of 
Louisiana to-day, with the exception of sugar. 

The Chairman. Were you actually better off with the 40 per cent 
ad valorem duty than under the hifjher pi-otective duties you have 
had before and since? 

Mr. Pharr. No, sir; but we have made money up until this year. 

The Chairman. When you had the 40 per cent ad valorem duty you 
did not make much money, did you? 

Mr. Phakr. We did not make any; we simply existed. 

The Chairman. Excuse me for asking you these questions; but 
Louisiana continues to vote for a 40 per cent duty, and I was trj-ing 
to find out the reason for it. ^Laughter.] 

Mr. Pharr. No, sir; it will take a little time to explain that, but I 
can do it. [Laughter.] Louisiana was driven into Democratic ranks 
to keep from being overrun by negroism. 

The Chairman. That danger seems to be past? 
. Mr. Pharr. Yes, sir; that danger is past. 

The Chairman. And still she votes for a 40 per cent duty, 

Mr. Pharr. I beg your pardon, .sir; I beg your pardon. You will 
find that the Representatives of Louisiana to-day are going to be with 
you in voting against this reduction. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes; but you vote for a President down there, 
too. [Laughter.] 

Mr, Pharr. We carried the State six years ago for your humble 
servant for governor; but we did not have the machine that did the 
counting, and, as a matter of course, we got left. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

The Chairman. You seem to be all right, anyway. 

Mr. Pharr. I am, sir; I am, and all of my compeers are. [Laugh- 
ter.] There are thousands of them there; and with fair recognition 
by the Federal Government to-day, which we think we will have, we 
will be Republicans in Louisiana in a very few years. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Well, I think you ought to be. 

Mr. Phakr. Undoubtedly we ought, sir. We know which side our 
bread is butt«red on. [Laughter.] 

STATEKEXT OF HOV. T. S. WILKIHSOV, 

Ea^Representative, of Louisiana. 

Mr. Wilkinson. Mr. Chairman, I can not altogether agree with my 
colleague about the position he was "elected" to till, because I hap- 
pened to be on the other side, but I am glad to know he has the satis- 
faction of thinking he was elected. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Long. Will you please give your name, sir. 

Mr. Wilkinson. My name is T. S. Wilkinson. I had the pleasui-e 



means by which we have been able to withatand successive falls in the 
price of sugar and to go on aud continue manufacturing it as we have 
lieen doing through all these years, and to at least keep up the output 
of Louisiana. That output is about 300,000 tons. Some years it is 
a little more. This year it will be about 300,000 tons, which was more 
than last year. 

Some one has askod if we can go on and extend this culture so as to 
make our production equal to the consumption of the whole country. 
That is a question that no living man can answer positively; but we 
certainly can hold our own, and certainly can grow; and together with 
the beets, I am sure that we can in time make enough to supply the 
entire quantity consumed by the country. We have not, perhaps, 
quite such large promises, and can not point to such achievements in 
the past two or three years as the beet-sugar people can; but we can 
jKiint to a steady production of this large amount of sugai", and we 
can rememlaer the old adage to the effect that a bird in the hand is 
worth a whole Hock in the trees. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a demand made before this committee to 
reverse, so far as the tariff on sugar is concerned, the whole fiscal sys- 
tem that has prevailed since the time of Mr. Madison; to reverse a 
system which has had the sanction of all the Congresses, with scarcely 
an exception, for one hundred and twelve years; to reverse a system 
which was originated in this country by our statesmen twelve years 
before Louisiana belonged to the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, why has this demand suddenly come for the 
abolition of a fiscal system which is prevalent throughout the whole 
civilized world? Does it come from the tax-payers? Does it come 
from a prosperous country? Does it come, I say, from either party 
as a party measure, saj'ing that the taxes should be abolished on this 
article — that taxes, always obnoxious as they are, are more obnoxious 
on this than on many other articles subject to a tariff and internal 
revenues? Does it come from the far West, where this industry has 
grown up to diversify the products and furnish markets for the grain 
of the farmers close at hand? Does it come, I say, from that section 
where, in times gone by, they used to bum the corn to make the fire 
with which to cook it? Does it come fi-om the great wheat fields 
whose products of late years have been such as to sell at remunera- 
tive prices? 
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No, sir; the cry does not come from them. It comes from neither 
party. It comes from but few of our American citizens. It comes, 
principally and entirely, I think, from three sources. 

The first source is from the builders of American machinery and 
implements near the Atlantic coast, who, grappling after the shadow 
of the markets of a million and a half people, jeopardize the interests 
of many and many times a million and a half people in the States of 
Louisiana, California, Nebraska, Utah, and Colorado. 

But it is so easily answered that this is the grappling after a shadow 
and losing the substance that I think that demand amounts to but 
very little. 

It comes, Mr. Chairman, from still another source, which is sup- 
posed to be the great distress prevalent in Cuba. Now, sir, we will all 
admit that that distress is either there or it is not there. If it is there, 
is it just to our own people to take the distress of aliens and unload 
it upon Louisiana and Colorado and the other States whose industries 
are now sought to be jeopardized? 

But, sir, this distress is not real. This distress is inspired. It 
comes, sir, not from Cuba's great forests of hard wood, which afford 
enterprises of great wealth; not from her mountains, rich in iron 
mines; not from her plains, where the asphalt industry is said to 
afford promising opportunities for development; nor does it come, 
sir, I believe, from those laborera and people w^ho have been freed 
from the taxes of Spain. It does not come from those laborers who 
have lately come from Spain itself so as to find better wages and more 
remunerative employment in the island of Cuba. It comes, sir, 
instead, from the great capitalists, who, as you have been shown, 
have bought lands there in enormous quantities, and who seek, either 
by tariff legislation or by reciprocity, to break down the tariff bar- 
riers so that they can produce in the island of Cuba so much sugar as 
to absolutely extinguish the home Industry and enable them to con- 
trol and- dominate the markets of the United States. 

This is the second influence, Mr. Chairman. But there is a third, 
also, and this, Mr. Chairman, is harder to resist than the other two. 

The other interest is a sentimental one; it is a sentimental effort. 
It is a generous feeling of magnanimity which emanates from the 
breasts and hearts of those who helped to fight the battles of Cuban 
freedom, and to whom the Cubans should be grateful to their latest 
generation. These people now are willing, and the President himself 
is willing, to say : "Not only have we fought for you; not only have 
we given you this freedom for yourselves and your children forever; 
not only have we given you a guaranty of protection against foreign 
powers, but we will help to set you up in business; we will preserve 
you against adverse prices; we will give you the markets of this 
country." 

This is the influence that is before this committee to-day; and this 
is the question that is before it — whether or not the recommendations 
of the President on this subject should be respected. 

Mr. Chairman, our people have helped the Cubans, as well as those 
gallant officers and men who went down there and offered to sacrifice 
their lives for that country. Just a moment ago I saw a distinguished 
gentleman who fought side by side with Mr. Roosevelt on the field of 
San Juan, and that gentleman is here to protest, in behalf of his own 
people, that further generosity should not be meted out to these people 
at the expense of justice to those at home. 

Sir, I appeal for justice — justice against generosity to a foreign 
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power, to whom we have been generons beyond precedent in the hlS' 
tory of the world. 

Mr, Chairman, there are certain branches of the discussion that I 
might go into, but I will not weary you further on this subject. 

STATEHBHT OP 0. W. HOTT, 

Hepreienting the asKoeiafed baukg of Neic Orleans, La. 

Mr. NOTT. I am not a sugar planter, and hence do not appear here 
as a cane grower. The cause of ray coming before you is simply this: 
I have been requested by tlie associated banks of New Orleans to pre- 
sent to ynu their earnest protest against the proposed legislation in 
favor of Cuba and against the cane-growing interests of Lonisiana. 

The disaster to come from snch legislation is of course felt by the 
banks in the destruction of credit and shrinkage of values which must 
arise. Already the more threat of legislation is crippling the sugar 
industry by largely preventing the making of the necessary advances 
to make the crop, and this result must of course prove seriously inju- 
rious to everj' other value within the State. 

If you desire, I will read you the letter of the different bankn to 
President Roosevelt. This is a copy : 
"The President: 

Owing to the unfortunate condition in I^iuisiana it is almost impos- 
sible for planters to get advances this season to plant their crops, 
because of threatened legislation in Washington. If they can be 
assured that there will be no reduction in the tariff on imported sugar 
this state of affaira will be overeorae at once." 

This letter is signed by all the presidents. 

STATEHEVT OP D. D. COLCOCE, 

Seeretarjf and grtperinfendent of the Louisiana Sugar Exchange, secretaty and 
treasurer of the Cane Growers' Association, and seeretart/ of the Scientific 
Agricultural Association of Louisiana. 

Mr. COLCOCK, I have no remarks to make, gentlemen; I am simply 
here to answer questions. 

You asked this morning what waa the effect upon us and upon the 
beet-sugar people of the cartel existing in Germany and Austria. 
The figures which I am about to give jou are furnished by the Inter- 
national Free Trade Federation in a recent memorial on the sugar 
question, addressed to the Brussels conference now sitting; that con- 
ference having met for the sixth time for the deliberate purimse of 
abolishing all bounties on sugars grown in the European States. 

On the 1st day of August, 1901, the price of refined sugar at Magde- 
burg was 50 marks and 40 pfennigs per 100 kilos — say, deilucting an 
impost or interior tax of 20 marks, in ixjund figures, 48 francs. At 
the same moment refined sugar for the English market was selling 
at Hamburg at lis. Ud. per hundredweight — say, 28 francs and 25 
centimes per 100 kilos. From this we must deduct 1 franc for freight 
to Hamburg, leaving 27 francs and 25 centimes. To this add the 
export bounty of + francs and 40 centimes, and we get the effective 
price of 31 francs and CS centimes. 

The difference between this actual price of 31 francs and C5 centimes 
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and the Maydeburg, or conventional price, under this cartel or agree- 
roent between refiners and raw-augar men is 16 francs and ?5 centimes. 

Such is the indirect bounty which the German industry will realize 
from the cartel under conditions existing on August 1, 1901. Since 
that time they have found out that they could afford to export their 
sugar at a still lower price; and they are not doing it for any other 
purpose than to kill, root out, and destroy the cane-sugar industry of 
the world. That is their avowefl purpose. They call it a war; all of 
their statements bristle with war phrases, and that is the light that 
is on. 

I will convert these figures into American money and then you can 
understand them. 

This difference of lU francs and 35 centimes means $3.20 per 220 
pounds, which is $1.45 per 100 pounds, or nearly a cent and a half a 
pound. That is not realized, you will understand, on the entire crop. 
It is only realized upon the quantum that is consumed at home, which 
amounts to about one-third of the crop. The result is that you must 
divide tliis figure by three to arrive at the actual benefit to the manu- 
facturer. The amount thus arrived at is 48| cents, which is in addi- 
tion to the 38 cents now given in the way of direct bounty on the 
exportation of refined sugar. 

There you are. That gives the whole storj- of cheap sugar. Over- 
production has brought about all these bounties; and now, when it 
has gone so far, when the industry is threatened with ruin from the 
very rottenness of these conditions, they call a conference to abolish 
these bounties. The United States has no delegate and no representa- 
tion in that conference. Great Britain ha». I went to Europe this 
summer to try and procure an invitation. I was told that if I could 
get a promise from this Government that it would send delegates, the 
invitation would be foi-thcoming. 

I used every effort to procure that promise, and through the unfor- 
tunate death of President McKinley I failed. I am still trying to 
attain the same result through our present President, Mr. Roosevelt. 
Hut I tel) you, gentlemen, that this calamity comes from an attempt, 
deliberately entered into, not only to break us down, but to break 
down every cane-growing country in the whole world, with the avowed 
intention, as soon as they have done that, that they will raise prices. 
And how is it done? It is done by governments which have unlimited 
power to tax their people. 

Let this Government try a thing of that sort, and it would not last 
two days; the people would not stand it. But the people of these 
European countries will stand anything from their governments, and 
are standing everything from them. I think it is high time that 
instead of trying to pull us down, you try to protect us against any 
such attack as this. 

Mr. Robertson. Mr. Colcock, I see here a telegram from London, 
printed in the Post this morning, stating that the Bniasels conference 
has again dissolved; that the British and French delegates have with- 
drawn and will report to their respective Governments the fact that 
they have failed to agree, and ask that they establish some counter- 
vailing duty against Austria-Hungary and Germany to meet the car- 
tel in Germany. What I want to ask you is this: What do you think 
the effect will be upon the production in Germany of beet sugar should 
these nations act in that direction? 

Mr. Colcock. The effect would be to cheapen the price of sugar to 
the German consumer. 



large surplus in Germany as exUta there now? 

Mr. COLCOCK. It would do better. By cheapening sugar in Ger- 
many, the German would eat his own sugar, and the Austrian would 
eat his own sugar; whereas, to-day, they eat one-third and export 
two-thirds, 

Mr. Robertson. You do not exactly understand what I want to get 
at. I want to know, if you close the British market against German 
■ sugars by raising the price to a considerable extent (if it could be 
done), whether the battle ground will nut be transferred to this mar- 
ket and whether European sugars will not come here? That is what ' 
I want to know. 

Mr. CoLCOCK. Well, I will answer it in my own way, if you will 
allow me. 

Mr. Robertson. And if that be true, who would control the prices 
under such circumstances? If we were to have reciprocity with Cuba, 
would it not give great advantages to those people who now control 
the price here? I mean, of course, the American Sugar Refining 
Company. That is what I want to get at. 

Mr. CoLCOCK, There is no doubt about that at all. When we had 
reciprocity with the Hawaiian Islands they made plenty of money, I 
will say that when I was in Europe last summer I arranged with the 
gentleman who is called the "technical adviser "of the British dele- 
gation to that conference — who are all diplomats, and only know what 
is told them 

Mr. Robertson. You did not answer my question. 

Mr. COLCOCK. I am trying to do so. 

Mr. Robertson. Well, go ahead; let me hear the answer. 

Mr. COLCoCK. I arranged with him to give me the earliest possible 
information as to what they were doing iu that conference; and this 
is a telegram I received from him yesterday. The main thing before 
them was to establish what a "bounty" was, because we have a 
statute on our books now providing for countervailing the bounties 
that are given abroad. We had some fuss some time ago with the 
Russian Government on that score, which was settled by Mr. Gage 
imposing a countervailing duty against Russia and then referring 
the matter to the courts. 

This telegram simply reads: 

"Cartel treated as bounty." 

So that the very thing I have just been discussing, the advantage 
under the cartel, seems to liave been recognized as a bounty by an 
international conference composed of all the European powers who 
produce beets, except Russia, 

Mr. Robertson. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be some desire on 
the part of some gentlemen to find ont something about the operation 
of the cartels — what they do, how they ai-e formed, and what is the 
effect of such organizations. That matter has been reported upon by 
the Stftte Department, but, its report is not easily accessible. A 
resume of the report has been printed, however, and I will ask to have 
it reprinted as a part of the testimony before this committee, so that 
it will be accessible. 

The Chairman. Is that r^um6 from an official report? 

Mr. Robertson. Yes, sir. The official report is hardly as accessi- 
ble as this would be, sir. It does not change anything in it; it is only 
a matter of information. 

Mr. Long. Do you refer to the consular report? 
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Mr. Robertson. Yes. 

Mr. Long. I have the full report, which I can have here to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. Robertson. This is simply a statement of the conditions. It 
is a historical thing; that is all, sir. It was printed in the Picayune. 

The Chairman. Perhaps we had better wait until the next meeting 
and see whether we want the statement in the paper or the official 
report. 

Mr. Robertson. The one in the paper is condensed, you know, and ' 
I think it would be more accessible to the members; but of course I 
am perfectly willing to take the course suggested. 

The Chairman. Perhaps you had better wait. 

Mr. Robertson. Very well. 

The Chairman. We will put in one or the other, then. 

(See Appendix, p. 311.) 

BTATEMEHT OF EOBEBT OXHABD, ESa, OF SAK FEAHCISCO, CAL 

Representing beet-sugar interests. 

Mr. OXNARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to address the committee on 
a point which I have not heard brought out by any of the other speak- 
ers. That is, I desire to point out the fact that the present prices in 
the sugar world, from which Cuba, as well as all the rest of the world, 
is suffering, are only temporary. 

In my experience in the sugar business, extending back thirty years, 
I have seen three great crises. One of them occurred in 1883 or 1884 
as a result of the overproduction of beet sugar on the Continent of 
Europe. At that time the result was to reduce the price of 88 raw 
beet susrar f . o. b. Hamburg to 8 shillings 10 pence half penny, or 
about 2 cents a pound. 

The Chairman. What year was that? 

Mr. OxNARD. 1884, I think, or 1883. I have no notes. I did not 
expect to address the committee when I came here, so I have to say 
1883 or 1884. The price went down to 8 shillings 10 pence half -penny, 
f. o. b. Hamburg, which is about 2 cents a pound. That i"esulted in 
the failure of a number of the European factories and the loss of so 
much money by all of them that the result was a curtailment of the 
sowings of beets the next spring, and that resulted in an immediate 
recovery in price within the next twelve months to a very high level, 
as high as 12 shillings, I believe. However, whether it was 12 shil- 
lings or not, it resulted in an immediate reversal of the downward 
trend and the establishment of remunerative prices. 

Things went along until ten years later, in 1894, when the same 
causes again produced a like result, and beet sugar made a new low 
record of 8s. l^d., f. o. b. Hamburg, or about 1} cents a pound. 

Mr. Metcalf. Does that refer to raw sugar? 

Mr. OxNARD. Raw sugar, f. o. b. Hamburg, 88 analysis; that is, the 
contract sugar. That again resulted in great loss, and in fact ruin, 
to many of the beet factories of Europe; and again within twelve 
months the sowings of the next spring were curtailed and sugar went 
up again to a remunerative level, at which it remained until about 
four months ago, when the last beet crop began to be harvested. 

At that time the low record for sugar in the markets of the world 
was 8 shillings 1 pence half-penny, and it was only four months ago 
that it broke below that. It created a stir in the sugar world when, 
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kept going down, until at the beginning of the year we eaw sugar 
quoted at C shillings 4 pence half-penny, or about If cents a pound. 
And although the price has reacted slightly in the last two or three 
weeks, the level of the American market — which, as other gentlemen 
have explained, is to-day below the world market — woiild make beet 
sugar 5 Hhillings and 6 pence, or less than a cent and a quarter a 
pound, f. o. b. Hamburg. It would have to be sold at that price in 
order to be imported to-day and sold in competition with the price in 
New York of Cuban 9(> centrifugals. 

Now, for the third time we are face<l with these prices in the sugar 
world, and, if we can read the future by the past, within twelve 
months, before the next crop, this immense loss that is entailed by 
these prices on the sugar producers of Europe will i-esult in decreased 
sowing of beets in April and May of this year. There is no reason to 
think that sugar will not resume a normal level, possibly not as high 
as it has been in the past, for the tendency for a generation has been 
8t«adily downward, but a normal and a fairly remunei-ative level. 

Therefore I want to point out that this is probably and, in fact, 
almost cert.ainly a temporary crisis; and it seems unjust to the indus- 
try of the United States for uh to legislate for a temporary crisis a8 
if it were a permanent one. 

We see the level on prices of sugar going down and down and 
down, and it would seem as if it would never stop; but I think it is 
just as sure as that after the tide has gone it comes up again, that as 
a result of these ruinous prices the plantings in Europe will Ije cur- 
tailed, and when the harvesting of the next beet crop comes we shall 
see normal prices again. 

Therefore the Cuban distress, which is shared in by all the sugar 
world, is a temporary one. It is, as I said before, in my opinion, 
unfair to us to legislate for it in such a way as to unsettle our estab- 
lished conditions. Furthermore, it seems to me that it would be giv- 
ing undue stimulus to the Cuban industry. Certainly until last fall, 
until this ruinous decline began, the Cuban industry had always 
shown its ability to prosper and pay the regular American tariflf. 

When I lived in Cuba, in the seventies, the production of the island 
was something like five or six hundred thousand tons, and with the 
ordinary fluctuations from the normal expansions of an industry it 
reached, paying full duty in the United States, over 1,100,000 tons 
about 189-1. Then came the last rebellion in Cuba, followed by our 
war with Spain, which disorganized everj'thing. But two years ago 
the industry started again on an upward grade. In each of the two 
crops preceding this they made approximately 300,00(T tons. In the 
last^rop they made (>00,000 tons. The present crop is estimated at 
900,000 tons. An industry which can in three years increase 200 per 
cent is certainly in a healthy condition, to say the least. Therefore the 
only hardship at present is this temporary ruinous depression in prices 
all over the sugar world, which I claim, from past experience, will 
right itself before the next beet harvest. 

Again, an undue stimulus given to an industry brings in its train 
generally consequences that are not to be desired. For instance, we 
are told that the amount of labor is barely sufficient to make the com- 
ing crop. Now, what will be the result of further stimulating an 
industry which has increased 200 per cent in thi-ee years, provided 
their present labor supply is only sufficient for their present needs? 
It will lead to a repetition of what I have seen in the seventies in 
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' Habana — steamer loads of Chinese coming into the poii) under contract 
to work for eight years at $4 a month, and sold to the sugar planters 
just the same as slaves were sold in those days, except at a lower 
price, as their contract only ext.ended for eight years. 

Since I came here, day before yesterdaj', I have had the pleasure of 
meeting some old friends whom I knew a quarter of a century ago in 
Cuba. One of those gentlemen was telling me that Cuba does not 
desire Chinese labor. He said: **We do not want it; we want to 
bring up our industry with our own labor." But, gentlemen, when a 
country is dominated by one industry, as Cuba is by the sugar indus- 
try, the needs of that industry are going to prevail. It is natural that 
they should; and just as surely as we give an undue stimulus to the 
production of sugar in Cuba, they will have to resort to some form of 
coolie labor in order to meet the needs of their planters. The history 
of cane-sugar production in the Tropics almost universally points to 
the fact that it has not been a success without some sort of coolie 
labor. 

The English have tropical islands of their own, and in order to 
preserve them from ruin in British Guiana on the Atlantic and at 
Mauritius and Reunion on the Pacific they have had to resort to a 
highly organized and well-conducted system of bringing coolies from 
India and sending them to plantations where, under an admirable 
civil service, they are properly looked after, taken care of, work their 
allotted time, and are returned to their own country. 

Wherever, as for instance in the island of Jamaica, they have not 
applied that system (why, I do not know) the industry has languished 
and amounts to nothing. 

So it seems to me evident that if Cuba is given such prices as to 
rapidly expand her industry it will result in a large influx of Chinese 
or Japanese or some sort of controlled labor there. 

I wish to say a few words more on the subject of the effect of a 
remission of duty on Cuban sugar upon prices in this country, and I 
want to do so not because my ideas may be better or even as good as 
those of some others who have spoken, but because they are a little 
different. Furthermore, my ideas have been changed somewhat in 
the last two days, since I have listened to the discussion of this sub- 
ject before the committee. 

I think the questions of the price of raw sugar and of refined sugar 
are entirely different, and have to be treated separately. I would like, 
first, to take up the subject of raw sugar and give you my idea of it. 

I want, first, to say that if the Cuban crop of sugar were one that 
upon reaching this country were to meet a thousand or a hundred or 
even ten independent buyers I would say that whatever reduction of 
duty was given to the Cubans would go entirely to the planters. That 
seems to be an economic fact; there is no gainsaying it, as far as t can 
see. But we have here a condition that I think vitiates the law of 
economics. It has been in evidence here that there is one buyer in 
this country for raw sugar who purchases 90 per cent of the sugar 
that is refined in this country. When you say 90 per cent you might, 
for purposes of argument, as well say the whole, because the remain- 
ing 10 per cent can not affect the situation in any way, in my opinion. 

Now, what is the situation that confronts this purchaser of 90 per 
cent of the raw sugar in the United States? 

He needs, we will say, 2,000,000 tons of sugar. There is 1,000,000 
tons of sugar offered from Cuba that pays a duty of 1 cent a pound. 
There is another 1,000,000 tons of sugar that is offered from Java and 



is sugar that pays the full duty — sugar that comes from Hambui^, 
let us say, and pays a full duty, and establishes a eei'tain level. 
There are no reasons to compel any deviation from that price, or any 
going below that price, unless it be competition within the United 
States. 

The only active competition that the refiaing interest has is the 
beet-sugar production. Therefore I claim that the price of refined 
sugar in the I'nitetl StatiCS will not be lowered by the admission of 
Cuban sugar free or by a reduction of duty, except in so far as it 
suits the refining industry at certain periods of the year and in cer- 
tain localities to put down the price in order to make it unprofitable 
for its competitors. 

They have shown that they realize the fact which I have just stated, 
that in my opinion their only serious competitor is the beet-sugar 
industry, by doing what you gentlemen have heard — by making, at a 
certain time and in a certain prescribed territory where the beet sugar 
is finding its greatest market, a price half a cent a pound lower than 
the cost of raw sugar in New York, showing that it was not a commer- 
cial cut at all, but that it was a cut with a different purpose. 

Now, if my premise is right — if the reduction in the tariff on raw 
sugar accrues to the refining intei-ests — and if my further premise is 
right, that they can keep the price of refined sugar up to the full Ham- 
burg level, plus the duty, where they desire to do so by reducing the 
tariff on sugar, you are not going to help the Cubans, but you are 
going U> make it easier and less expensive for the sugar-refining 
industry to attack the beet-sugar industry. 
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As I remarked, gentlemen, if I had given yon two days ago my 
opinion as to where the benefit would go, I think my answer might 
have been different; and therefore I can probably be accused of incon- 
sistency, because up to a very few days ago I thought the benefit of 
the reduction would go largely to the Cubans. 

Mr. Long. What changed your mind? 

Mr. OXNARD. The discussion here. I was going on the assumption 
of the economic law that it must go largely there; and it would if 
there were a thousand buyers, or a hundred buyers, or ten buyers 
independent of each other. They would compete for it. 

Mr. Long. What has been the effect in Poi*to Rico of giving Porto 
Rico free sugar? 

Mr. OxNARD. I am not familiar with that, sir. 

Mr. Long. Has it helped the planter in Porto Rico? 

Mr. OxNARD. I really do not know. I did not expect to speak 
before your committee, and I did not prepare myself. 

The Chairman. Do you know what the effect is in Hawaii? 

Mr. OXNARD. In Hawaii for twenty-five years we had i*eciprocity; 
and now, of course, under annexation sugai*s come in free; and they 
have contracts with the refinei'S there, the natui-e of which I can not 
state. 

The Chairman. You can not even tell the price of the Hawaiian 
sugar? 

Mr. OxNARD. No; because I was connected with that business, and 
I am not at liberty to state. 

The Chairman. I know; but do you not know outside of that? 
You do not know what price the planter gets for his sugar there? 

Mr. OxNARD. Not from a source that I. can say anything about. 

The Chairman. Well, what information have you on the subject? 

Mr. Oxnard. My information is not merely information; it is knowl- 
edge, but knowledge acquired when I had confidential relations with 
some of those interests. 

Mr. Metcalf. Did you not represent the American Sugar Refining 
Company at that time? 

Mr. Oxnard. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Metcalf. Was it at that time that you acquired this informa- 
tion? 

Mr. Oxnard. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Metcalf. And that is the reason why you do not care to say 
anything about it at the present time? 

Mr. Oxnard. Yes, sir. It could readily be ascertained, however. 

Mr. Metcalf. Do you object to answering this question — as to 
whether reciprocity with Hawaii, by allowing Haw^aiian sugar to come 
into American markets free, resulted in a reduction in price to the 
consumer? 

Mr. Oxnard. Oh, no; I can answer that. No; it did not. 

Mr. Long. Well, did it help the Hawaiian sugar planter? 

Mr. Oxnard. I think undoubtedly. 

Mr. Robertson. How many Hawaiian sugar planters were there 
or are there now? I mean real Hawaiian people. 

Mr. Oxnard. Do you mean native Hawaiians? 

Mr. Robertson. Yes; I mean people who were Hawaiians at the 
time of reciprocity. Are there any at all? Are not these planta- 
tions all owned by Americans? 

Mr. Oxnard. They are all owned by .Americans or Hawaiians 
who are the descendants of Americans. A great many of them were 



there as missionaries. AH their plantations are stock companies, as 
a rule; and they have a large number of stockholders there. The 
stocks of many of them are quoted in the San Francisco market. 

The Chairman. Were you connected with the making of contracts 
for the purchase of that sugar at one time? 

Mr. OxNAED. I was at one time, sir. 

The Chairman. For a period of years? 

Mr. Oxnard. I was at one time; but that is all I care to say. 

The Chairman. And that is the reasen you say that information 
is confidential? 

Mr. Oxnard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You were acting as the agent for the purchase of 
the sugar? 

Mr. Oxnard. I was representing the interests of the American Sugar 
Refining Comi)any at that time. 

The Chairman. And how long has it been since that cease<.l? 

Mr. Oxnard. It was two years and a half ago. 

The Chairman. Have you received any information as to the price 
of sugar in Hawaii since that time? 

Mr. Oxnard. Xo, sir; I do not know what it is. 

The Chairman. No information? 

Mr. OxNABD. Nothing that I could divulge. 

Mr. Long. Have you any relation now with the American Sugar 
Refining Company? 

Mr. Oxnard. No, sir. 

Mr. Long. And you have not had since two years ago? 

Mr. Oxnabd. I have not had since a little over two years ago, sir. 

Now, I want to say, further, that it has appeared before this com- 
mittee that on an average the price of making a ton of granulated 
sugar in the beet factories has been about 4 cents a pound, or, say, 
$80 a ton. It was also quoted from the evidence of one of the refiners 
that it cost them half a cent a pound, or tlO a ton, to refine sugar 
here. Therefore I simply want to point out the fact that, as every- 
thing which enters into the cost of making granulated sugar is prac- 
tically labor from the time you plow the ground to the time you turn 
it out finished, for every ton of beet sugar that is produced in this 
countiy the people who produce it distribute $80 among the wage- 
earners of this country, while a ton of foreign sugar refiued in this 
country simply distributes (10 per ton. That is why the industry is 
of such incalculable benefit to the country regions in which it is 
established. 

The beet-sngar industry, as distinguished from the refining indus- 
try, is essentially one of small towns. It tends to counteract the drift 
of population to the large cities, which political economists all seem 
to deplore. A beet-sugar factory has to be located, as far as possible, 
within the radins of hauling distance of its beets, and therefore it 
results in building up little towns wherever it is established. That 
has been the case wherever we have established a plant in a locality 
where no city existed before. In Ventura County, where our largest 
factory is located, there were possibly eight or ten farmhouses within 
a radius of 5 miles of the factory before it was established. That was 
only in 1898, and now there is a town of 2,500 inhabitants there, with 
telephones, electric lights, water under pressure, and all the modem 
attributes of civilization. 

When we were about establishing that factory I desired to get some 
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information regarding the nature of the Jandn that were adjacent to 
it. I went to the manager of the Southern Pacific Milling Company 
(which is a company that has warehouses for the storage of grain all 
along the line of the coast i-oad of the Southern Pacific Kailway) and 
asked him for letters of introduction to his different local agents, so 
that our men could go there and make inquiries. 

He said to me: "Mr. Oxnard, I will give you those letters with great 
pleasure." lie .said, further: "I frankly tell you that if you had 
come to me five years ago for them I would not have given them to 
you, because when Mr. Spreckles first started the culture of beets in 
the Salinas Valley we were very considerably alarmed. We thought 
it was a new crop which was coming in there, which did not need our 
services, and that it would curtail our business. But," he said, "I 
assure you that our experience has been that if you take a. ranch of 
a thousand acres that has been growing barley" (which is the chief 
crop of the Salinas Valley) "and plaut it half to beets and half to 
barley, after twoor thi-eecropsof beets have been grown, alternately, 
on those 500 acres, they will produce as much barley and of a bet- 
ter quality than the whole thousand acres produced before. " 

I am saying this because 1 heard Mr. Kewlands ask why the beet 
farmer should be protected and should have the price of his lands 
increased, as distinguished from the grain farmer, and I want to tell 
him that there shoald l>e no beet farmer, properly speaking. The 
farmer should have a regular rotation, and should have a part of his 
crop in beets and still be a grain fanner, just as he was before. 

Mr. Nkwlands. Mr. Osnard, is it a general rule that the beet crop 
comes in only once in three or five years? 

Mr. Oxnakd. Mr. Newlands, all those things are conducted in the 
most happy-go-lucky way in this country to-day. You can not get 
the farmer to take the proper view of it, except very gradually. The 
farmer makes money out of his beets one year, and the next year he 
would hke to put "his whole crop in beets, irrespective of whether he 
has the necessary labor or not. Or, on the other hand, if he has a 
poor crop, and has not made money, he does not want to touch beets. 
The farmers of this country have not reached the point in beet culture 
that the European farmer has. 

Mr. Newlands. There is no scientific rotation of crops, then, in 
this country? 

Mr. OXKAKD. No; we are trj-ing to preach it t« them ; and wherever 
we have lands of our own we have adopted a three-year rotation. 

Mr. Newlands. My question of yestei-day was based upon the 
assumption that a farm was devoted to beet culture, and not to any 
other culture. I did not understand at that time that there was this 
rotation of crops to which you refer. 

Mr. OxNARD, It would be the most shortsighted thing possible for 
a farmer to devote his land exclusively to beet culture, but where 
there is a proper rotation, the deep cultivation and the thorough till- 
age and the destruction of the weeds, and ever>'thing of that kind 
which goes to making a beet crop, it has the most beneficial effect 
npon the crops which follow it. 

Mr. Metcalf. What would be the effect if we allowed raw sugar 
polarizing less than 1 6 degrees, Dutch standard, to come in free of duty? 

Mr. Oxnard. Free of duty? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes. 

Mr. OXNABD. And keep the duty on 00? 

Mr. Metcalf. Yes. 
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Mr. OxNARD. Then no 96 would come here. 

The Chairman. You mean above 96; you mean on refined sii(;ar, 
do you not? 

Mr. Metcalf. No; I mean 

- Mr. OxNARD. You know, we have a graded tariff. We begin at 75 
per cent of siaccharine. 

Mr. Metcalf. I have a letter here from the Alameda Sugar Com- 
pany, which says: "Do not let in free raw sugar polarizing less thaa 
16 degrees," as I read it, "Dutch standard. The result would be that 
the sugar-refining interest would bring all Cuban sugar in of such a 
degree of polarization, and escape the entire tariff." 

Mr, OXNABD. Well, I do not understand that letter. If you would 
like to have me read it, I will do so, but I do not like to take up the 
time of the committee. 

Mr. Metcalf. I will hand you the letter. You can read the whole 
of it if you wish. 

Mr. OxNARD. I am afraid there are a great many other gentlemen 
here who desii-e to follow me. After I have finished I will be glad to 
take that up with you. 

A Gentleman (to Mr. Osnard). I think he means 16 degrees Dutch 
standai-d. 

Mr. Oxnard. Oh, 16 degrees Dutch standard. That has nothing 
to do with the saccharine strength. That is a color test. 

The Chairman. When you were purchasing sugar for the American 
Sugar Refining Comiwuy in Hawaii, was there any other purchaser 
for that sugar competing with you? 

Mr. Oxnard. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not feel at liberty to 
answer. 

The Chairman. Why, you can state whether there was any other 
purchaser or not, can you not? 

Mr. Oxnard. I prefer not to make any statement whatever. 

The Chairman. You surely do not regard thai as confidential? 
That is a fact known to the public, of course. 

Mr. Oxnard. That is a dangerous path for me to enter upon. I 
prefer, respectfully, to decline to answer. 

The Chairman. Was any of that sugar sold elsewhere than in the 
United States during that iieriod? 

Mr. Oxnard. You will have to excuse me, Mr. Chairman, but I 
really do not care to give any information. 

The Chairman. I am not asking you for information. It is a matter 
90 notorious that I do not know why you should have any hesitancy 
about speaking. 

Mr. Oxnard. Well, there is a gentleman here representing Hawaii 
who no doubt will be pleased to answer your questions. 

The Chairman. He seems to be a Waahington attorney. 

Mr. Oxnard. Oh, no; excuse me. He is not. He is a Hawaiian, 
residing here temporarily. 

Mr. Long. If this reduction is made, should it be confined to low 
sugar, or should it include also refined sugar? 

Mr. Oxnard. In my opinion, if it is made at all, it should be made 
as little as possible. Under my theory the advantage given to the 
refining interest, as far as refined sugar is concerned, is already so 
much more than 12^ cents differential that they have plenty of pow- 
der and shot to fire at us without cost to themselves, irrespective of 
that. 

Mr. LoNO. Are you acquainted with the Spreckles Sugar Company, 
of which John D, Spreckles is president? 
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Mr. OXNARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Long. I would like to have you examine this letter, addressed 
to me as a member of the committee, and make any observations you 
wish in regard to the position taken. 

Mr. OXNARD. As I said before, I do not care to answer any ques- 
tions that have reference to a business .with which I was formerly 
connected. I was connect-ed with that company. 

Mr. Long. With the Spreckles Company? 

Mr. OxNARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Long. I do not ask you for any information in regard to it; I 
simply ask you for the position taken in this letter. That is all. 

Mr. OXNARD. Well, I am not familiar with the letter. 

Mr. Long. I offered to let you examine it if you wanted to see it. 

Mr. OxNARD. I prefer not to have any thing to do with it. [Laughter.] 

8TATEMEHT OE B. C. COEBIN, ESa, OE WASHIHGTOH, 

Beet Sugar manufacturer and farmer, 

Mr. CoRBiN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it has been stated to 
you that I came 3,000 miles to be heard before this committee. As a 
matter of fact, I came here more to listen than to be heard. I made 
no preparation for making any talk before you, and I will only occupy 
a very few minutes. 

I am the owner of a sugar factory which I built between two and 
three years ago in the State of Washington. I did not make this 
investment until after T had made a very careful investigation of the 
condition of things and had made up my mind that I could make it 
a paying investment. This was on the assumption, of course, that 
there was to be no change in the tariff on raw sugars. I did not 
anticipate anything of that sort at the time. I am not going to enter 
into any technical discussion of this thing, because other gentlemen 
have preceded me who know very much more about it than I do, and 
have made some very interesting statements and some very able argu- 
ments here — much more so than I could do. I am, rather, going to 
talk to you a very few minutes from the farmere' standpoint, I think, 
for I am a farmer myself, in part. 

In introducing this industry out there the ^conditions generally are 
very favorable. We get a very high-grade product. The beets which 
I bought from the farmers last year averaged about 17^ per cent, with 
a coefficient of purity of about 86. This is about the average. 

Of course the farmers there knew nothing about sugar beets. How- 
ever, at our agricultural experiment station experiments have been 
made with sugar beets that have been planted for a series of years, 
and analyses have been made which show that the climate and the 
soil are particularly adapted to the cultivation of this root. But the 
farmers themselves have had no experience with it, and I suppose 
that the first season there were not a half dozen men who had ever cul- 
tivated the beet before or who knew anything about it. 

The country out there is a wheat country, and, like all those North- 
western States, the first thing the farmers did there was to raise wheat. 
They did that until they exhausted their lands, and they became very 
foul, as they are now in eastern Washington. Weeds, wild oats, and 
all manner of foul stuff from a constant succession of wheat crops 
have grown up, and although our soil is remarkably fertile and rich, 
it begins to show the result of this continuous production of wheat. 
The farmer raises wheat because it is an easy crop to make and does 
not require very hard labor; so he drifts along until he finds — that is, 
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they are beginning to find in our country there — that that sort of 
farming will not do. He is getting poorer all the time. That has 
been the experience in Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota, and all of the wheat 
States. So he has come to the conclusion that he has got to do some- 
thing or other. He has got to diversify his farming in order to live 
and make any money, or even to keep even. 

There is one thing about this sugar-beet crop which is a most 
important thing to the farmer. It is not supposed that any farmer 
contemplating raising sugar beets is going to devote his entire farm 
to that product. He takes a certain part of his farm and puts it in 
condition to raise sugar beets; and when I say '* in condition" I mean 
first-class condition, for he has to do it. When he commences raising 
sugar beets he has to do intense farming; he can not do it in the slip- 
shod way that he can when he is raising wheat when the lands are 
virgin and anything will grow under any conditions. He must get 
down and do intense farming, as I say. 

The consequence is that he gets his land in first-class condition. 
The farmer who plows his land for wheat plows it about 4 or 5 inches 
deep, and keeps plowing it that wa}' year after year, and never plows 
any deeper. But when he goes to raising a beet crop he has got to 
plow the land 12 inches deep or 15 inches deep, and he hAs got to put 
it into condition to raise his ci*op. 

Now, after that is done— and this has been demonstrated in that 
locality tlus year— after he has had it in beets two years — one of the 
best farmei^ in our region told me this — I was talking with him not 
more than a week before I started down here, and he told me that he 
had been raising b^^ts on a little plot of 10 acres which he had in 
wheat, off and on, every year for the last twenty years up to the last 
two years, and on that 10 acres of ground, plowed up in a 120-acre 
field, he raised 20 bushels to the acre more than he did on the other 
ground, which was exactly the same. That shows what you can do 
after this crop of heeXs has been cultivated for two years on a field. 
A man then can raise as much wheat on 65 acres of ground as he could 
on 100 acres of exactly the same ground before this crop of beets was 
raided on it. . . 

Now, that is what we need, and that is what is needed all over the 
country — that is, in the Western States especially, because their 
methods of farming have been a little slipshod and they have not 
really done good work, which they have to do now that th^y see the 
necessity for it, and so they are taking hold of it in the proper way. 

Of course, the proper method of farming, as these farmers are begin- 
ning to find out, is divei'sit}'' of crops and rotation of crops: It goes 
without saying that that is necessary to get the best results. They 
have not understood that heretofore, but they are beginning to under- 
stand it now. My first year there was pretty nearly an absolute fail- 
ure. The farmers did not do any good, and the factory did not do 
any good. Last year they did a great deal better, and the fafmei's 
became very much encouraged. They are intensely interested in this 
matter now, and I can show you why. Up to within the last twelve 
months you could buj'^ farms there— ^and there are not finer lands any- 
where in the world — for from $20 to %25 an acre. That was about all 
they were worth to raise wheat on. You can not buy some of those 
farms to-day for #50 an acre. 

They have act ually doubled in price in anticipation of the profitable 
crop which they have now. It is the most profitable crop they have 
ever had. Last year, on those very lands that have been selling for 
from $20 to $25 an acre, they have made a net profit, after charging 
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everything — charging the farmer's own lalxir, his boys' work, his teams' 
work, and everything else — from $10 to 826 and $27 an acre net. In 
other words, they have made practically the valtie of their land in one 
season. 

Mr. Metcalp. What do you pay them a ton for beets delivered at 
the factory? 

Mr. CORBIN. I paid this year, I think, about $5.37 or *5.38 a ton. 

Mr. Metcalf. Delivered at the factor}? 

Mr. CoRBiN. Delivered at the factory^. 

Mr. Metcalf. How far do they have to haul them? 

Mr. CoRBiN. Well, they haul about half of them in wagons and 
about half come by rail. As a matter of fact, to encourage these 
farmers I paid the freight on the beets raised by a great many of 
them, at the rate of 50 cents a ton, which is in addition. 

Now, I am going to say very little about this subject. I have been 
listening to these arguments here and to this talk, and it has been 
very interesting indeed. What has been said by the men who hive 
spoken on the beet-sugar question I can verify to a large extent from 
my own experience; but I wish to say, from the farmer's standpoint, 
that he does not understand this matter. 

Now, I And that to be the case in our locality, and the farmers there 
are a pretty intelligent lot of men.. I was talking with a gentleman 
by the name of Thayer but a few days ago. He is one of the best 
farmers in our country, and quite a leader among the farmers there. 
He said to me: ^'I don't quite understand one thing which I wish you 
would explain to me." " Well," ^id I, "I will if I can. What is it, 
Mr. Thayerr?"^ 

Now, the matter came up in this way: We were discussion the ques- 
tion of making contracts for another year, and I said, '* I don't know 
about that. I ^m not exactly prepared to say that I want to contract 
with you now, because I am a little fearful. 1 see that this question 
is up here, and the President has i-ecommended that Cuba get some 
aid, etc. I don't know what they are going to do down in Washing- 
ton, and I am paying you a big price for beets, and it may mean a big 
loss to me." 

'* Well," he said, " I don't understand one thing. Now, the farmer 
never has had very much protection. I have been a protectionist 
because I believed in this sort of talk— that generally prosperous 
times throughout the country are a good thing for the farmer; they 
give him a good market and good prices, etc. We never needed any 
protection on our wheat, because that goes to foreign markets. 
But," he said, *'here is an industry coming up which is veiy profit- 
able to us. I, can see that it is going to be a great thing for us, and 
it appears that this is the first thing to be attacked. The farmer 
never got much protection, anyhow. 

" Now he has a chance in a new industry here to do something for 
himself, and thej'^ are not going to allow him to do it. And for what 
reason? Why," he said, '* I read the papers, and they say it is because 
the Cubans are poor and have got to be helped. Where does the 
American farmer come in? It is all very well about Cuba; but we 
have been spending a great many hundreds of millions of dollars to 
assist the Cubans, and have given the lives of a great many of our 
men. Now, it appears that we are under obligations to Cuba. That 
is the thing," said he, 'Hhat I don't understand. It seems to me that 
it is the other way about — that they ought to be under some obliga- 
tions to us; but it seems that the argument is that we are still under 
obligations to them, and that we must help them out." 
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He said: "I have not any objectiod to doing thatif they will divide 
up this thing a little bit. They propose to hit the farmer. I read the 
other day that the steel trust has made in the last year sorrtething 
over *100,(H)0,000 onavery highly protected product which they make. 
Kow,"he said "this must be either a business proposition, or it mnst 
be a purely philanthropic proposition. If it is a business proposition, 
it seems to me that it is not Inisinesslike to go and destroy an Indus- 
ti'j" which is becoming very valuable to the American farmer for the 
sake of helping somebody in distress who is foreign to us. It is all 
very well to help other people, but let us help ournelves first. The 
American farmer needs help as well as they do, and we think that 
chanty should begin at home, if there is going to be anything of that 
sort. Now," said he, "if tbey will divide this up, very well; but it 
seems to me tbey want to help the Cubans, and in doing so they hurt 
the farmer and don't seem to be hnrding anybody else." 

This is a view of the matter from the fanner's .standpoint, and this 
is what they are talking about very largely. 

Now, I am not going to make any extended remarks. In fact, I did 
not expect to say a word; but I do want to say that this industiy is 
going to l>e & great thing for our State. They are agitating now the 
question of building two more factories there, which of course they 
will not do unless they think they can make money out of the enter- 
prise. As a matt«r of course, they are not going to put in their 
money and lose it if they can help it. I very much hope that nothing 
will be done to jeopardize the industry. Of course if it is, we who 
have put our money into it will lose it, 

Mr. Mkigalf. How many factories have you in Washington now? 

Mr. CoRBiN. We have but one, sir. 

Mr, Mktcalp. How many acres have you under cultivation? 

Mr. COBBiN. Last year between two. and three thousand. 

Mr. Mktcalf. How many will you have this year? 

Mr, ^OBBIN- This year we will have, I expect, nearly 4,0(K). It is 
growing. It is a slo* process to educate these people in this respect; 
we have to do a great deal of talking to the farmers. 

Mr. Metcalf. I nndei-stand that. What is the capacity of your 
mill-:' 

Mr. CORBiN. About 400 tons daily, sir. 

Mr. Metcalf. Four hundred tons of beets? 

Mr. CORBIN. Yes, sir. 

(The committee thereupon atljonmed until to-morrow, Friday, Jan- 
uary 24, 1902, at 10 o'clock a. m.) . 



GERMAN SUGAR PRODUCTION AND THE CARTEL. 

[Prom CoQDiiUr Beports, Jaauiiry 11. IB02.] 

The general feeling of uncertainty and anxiety about the future of 
the beet-sugar industry in Europe — some allusion to which was made 
in a report of this series, dated the 14th of October'— seems to grow 
more acute with the progress of the season's campaign. 

•Comnlar Reports, No. 336, January, 1902. 
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The latest official estimate shows that, exclusive of Denmark, the 
sugar-growing countries of Europe will produce this year 5,928,150 
tons of raw sugar, an increase of 262,850 tons over the already enor- 
mous product of last year. Of this vast output, Germany will, it is 
estimated, yield 2,073,100 tons, against 1,974,800 tons during the last 
preceding campaign. 

On the 7th of December a high commercial authority estimated the 
visible supply of raw sugar now in the principal European markets 
at 1,640,813 tons, against 1,297,525 tons on the same date in 1900 and 
1 ,249,772 tons in 1899. Adding to these the visible stock of raw sugars 
in the United States and Cuba on the 4th of December there is found 
to be in sight 1,825,921 tons, against 1,407,783 tons on the same date 
last year and 1,554,790 tons in 1899. 

Under these conditions and in view of the growing production of 
sugar in the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, prices of 
raw sugar in the German market have sunk until the condition of the 
whole producing interest would be desperate were it not for the "car- 
tel," or secret working combination between raw-sugar factories and 
refineries, by which high prices are maintained for all sugar consumed 
in Germany, the profits from which, added to the Government bounty 
paid on exports, enable the factories to pay a proportionately high 
rate for beets and at the same time sell their exported product in for- 
eign markets at prices with which other nations find it difficult to 
compete, and which in effect give the German producer a commanding 
position in the world's sugar market. 

The cartel, or syndicate of sugar producers and refiners, about 
which much speculation more or less inaccurate has been published 
recently in the English newspapei-s, was organized something more 
than a year ago and, according to a statement which appeared at 
that time, includes about 95 per cent of the sugar-producing intei-ests 
in Germany. Its management is secret and somewhat difficult to 
study, except through the medium of results, but in general terras it 
may be stated that the cartel guarantees producers of raw sugar a 
certain minimum price and takes their entire product. Any differ- 
ence between this minimum and a lower price which may rule in the 
world's markets is made up by the refiners. On the other hand, the 
raw-sugar producers guarantee to pay a fixed minimum price for beet«, 
to produce no raw sugar for consumption in Germany, and to st^ll their 
raw sugar only to refineries belonging to the syndicate. 

Among the results of this clever scheme two may be cited which 
will explain the present situation, viz: On the one hand, the factories 
are able to pay for beets about 75 cents per ton more tlian the general 
sugar market price outside of Germany would justify, and, on the 
other, refineries are able to control absolutely the price of sugar for 
consumption in Germany, and this they do so effectively that ordi- 
nary white lump sugar costs to-day at any grocery store in Berlin 30 
to 35 pfennigs (7| to 8J cents) per pound, or nearly three times what 
is charged for the same grade of German-made sugar in London, and 
this at a moment when Germany has just harvested the largest beet- 
sugar crop in her history and when industrial depression and dimin- 
ished wages render high prices for any food material especially 
burdensome to the people. 

So oppressive have become the exactions of the cartel, that the 
Associated German Chocolate Manufacturers took steps early in Sep- 
tember this year to organize at Geuthin, in Brandenburg, a scheme 
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for the erection of a factory capable of working up daily 15,000 cent- 
ners of beets, the product of which is to he used in their busincHs. 
This break for independence by a union of heavy consumers of sugar 
has caused some agitation on the part of the cartel, whose organ warns 
the chocolate makers of the results of such insubordination; but, 
according to definite press reports, the latter have gone on makinfx 
ten-year contracts for beets with the farmei-s of a large region, and 
will have their factory and refinery in readiness tor the campaign of 
next year. 

Meanwhile, several meetings have been held to discuss plans for 
reducing the area of beet culture and to consider what will be the 
effect on German sugar interests should the pending international 
conference at Brussels vot« to abolish export bounties, a result which 
no one familiar with the situation expects to be realized any more 
than it was in 1898. France then refused to give up her bounty 
system, and, it is thought, will this jear be sustained by Russia in 
opposing any serious change in existing laws. 

Equally unpromising is the outlook for any important and system- 
atic reduction in the area of beet culture next year. The simple fact 
is that under the management of the cartel farmers receive for their 
beets a price considerably higher than is justified b.v the value of 
sugar in the world's markets, and consequently sugar beets are about 
the only crop left to German farmers that is largely profitable. While 
they will meet and talk and adopt resolutions against overproduction, 
they are aware that any action which they may take to that end will 
be abortive for Germany unless France, Russia, and Austria-Hungary, 
to say nothing of Belgium, Holland, and Sweden, will join in the 
agreement, and this they have manifested no disposition to do. The 
public press reports are probably correct when they describe the pro- 
ceedings at the meetings for reduction of area as showing that every 
beet fanner and factory manager seems anxious to pei-snade everyone 
else torestrict his ai-ea of beet culture for next year, but has no serious 
intention to do so himself. 

Meanwhile the principal lesson which American sugar growers have 
left to study in this country is the intelligent utilization of the two 
principal waste products of Iwet-sugar manufacture — the spent pulp 
and the crude molasses — which latter contains usually from 40 to 50 
per cent of sugar that can not be erj-stallized out on account of the 
potash salts wliich the crude sirup contains. 

In the early years of German l>eet culture the utilization of these 
secondary pro<iucts attracted relatively small attention. Agricultural 
science was busy with the task of improving the quality of the beet 
itself, increasing the percentage of saccharine elements in the pulp 
and augmenting the yield of liects per hectare. It was soon disi-ov- 
ered that the spent pulp fi-om the sugar factories was a most valuable 
food for cattle; that by drying, it could be preserved for use tlirough- 
out the winter; and that by adding to the dried pulp the waste molas- 
ses, the feed was not only rendered more palatable for animals, but, 
being fed on the fann, the potash of the sirup was "Stained on the 
premises and restored to the land in the form of atabii leachings and 
maniire. 

For a number of years waste beet molasses in this country was 
either exported to France or Spain or was used here as a raw material 
for the manufacture of alcohol, the potash salts being in that case 
recovered and restored to the land as a separate chemical fertilizer. 
But the internal-revenue laws of Germany are so shaped as to favor 
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the production of alcohol on a large scale and at a small cost from 
potatoes, so that the spirit manufacture from beet molasses was 
gradually abandoned and the waste sirup used for feed. Germany 
is a country with limited grazing facilities; vast quantities of com 
are imported as food for animals, and every kind of nutriment for 
cattle, horses, or swine is costly, when compared with the prices of 
similar materials in the United States. For this reason, principally, 
the home production of meat in this country is; and will probably 
remain, far behind the needs of the people. Spent beet pulp enriched 
with wa«te molasses helped, therefore, to meet a pressing want, and 
the crude sirup is now worth for this purpose 4.75 to 4.80 marks 
($1.13 to 81.14) per 100 kilograms (220 pounds) in carload lots. 

That similar conditions will obtain in the United States, where 
pasture, hay, corn, and all forms of food for animals are abundant 
and cheap, is hardly probable. But the beet-sugar producers in our 
country should start out with the idea that nothing that comes from 
the land should be wasted or prevented from sooner or later return- 
ing to it. It may be long before the rich virgin soil of American 
beet farms will be reduced to the condition of the worn fields of 
Europe, where the strictest balance must be maintained between the 
chemical elements harvested in a crop and returned to it by skillful 
rotation of cultures and scientific fertilization. But our country has 
as yet no native potash minerals, and if our growing beet-sugar indus- 
try is to make the most of its advantages and opportunities, it can 
not afford to neglect the scientific methods which have been found 
most effective in Europe in conserving to the utmost practical degree 
the strength and vitality of the soil. 

Frank H. Mason, 

Consul- Oeneral, 

Berlin, December 17, 1901. 
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